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E W Places in Ex LAND merit” a 
particular deſcription more than 
SalLissuxv, and its neighbourtiood';- 
few call Boaſt of ſuch antient and ve- 
nerable Remains as OLD SaRUH, and 
STONEHENGE ; and fewer of ſo noble 
and magnificent a Palace, as that of 
Wir Töw-Housk; not to mention the 
elegant Seats of the Duke of Qukxxs- 
BERRY; the Earl of Rap NOR, Lord 
AkUn EL, and Wiritam Brekrokb, 
Eſq. nor the unrivalled Beauty of our 
Cathedral, with the extent of the City, 
the Number of Inhabitants, the ſpaciouſ- 
neſs. 6f our Streets, our Trade, dec. 9 


[ | 
} PREFACE. 


How pleaſing and inviting ſoever the 
ſubject is, it is ſomething e, 
that of the many ingenious men to be 
found in SaLISsBZVURY, none of them 
have hitherto done juſtice to its Hiſ- 
tory and Antiquities. Neither would 
the Editor preſume, amid this general 
Silence to. offer any thing to the public 
eye, was he not encouraged thereto 
by a MS. in his poſſeſſion, drawn up 


by the late Mr. Francis Price, Sur- 


veyor to the Cathedral: In the compo- 
fition of this, Mr. Price was aſſiſted 
by ſome Gentlemen well acquainted 
with the ſubject; however as he did not 
live to perfect it, many errors remain- 
ed in his draught; theſe have been care- 
fully corrected, and the defective parts 
ſupplied by ſome Gentlemen, to whoſe 
advice and aſſiſtance the public are ob- 
liged for the SaLIsBZuRY GufpE, which 


otherwiſe had remained in oblivion. 
| „ 


'T he Reader will find an accurate Ak 
count of OLD Sarum, and an Epitome | 1 
of Inico JoxEs's and Dr. SrukkLEx's 
Deſcription of STONEHENGE, in a clear 
and intelligible manner; with many 
of the Curioſities at Wi.Ton-Hovst ; _. 
and a number of intereſting and uſeful 
particulars, not generally known, and 
conſequently entertaining both to the 
reſidents in the County, as well as to 
Strangers, who may reſort to SaLIsBZuRvx, 
either on * or pleaſure. 


Since the firſt Edition of this Guides 
ſome conſiderable Additions, and Im- 
provements, have been communicated, 
and will be found in their proper places, 


The Editor begs leave to ere the 
public, and the Gentlemen of Sar1s- 
Tre) and its neighbourhood in par- 

. ticular, 


i PREFACE. 
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ticular, that, he has been at a very 
eonſiderable expence in collecting every 
Hiſtorical Remnant, relative to, that 
„City, and its enyirans; and h umbly 
hopes, that this Guide, and, the Hnti- 
; Pte of . Old, and New, Serum, lately 
puhliſhed by him, will, be, found to 
Conbein eyery. thing, of, conſegyence on 
9 this Subject. „He. acknowledges, the en- 
£ 2COpmSrngat, he, has pada Af gs 
AAR, of it. 
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ROM a view of. the preſent ſtate of 


T Old Sarum, the ſubject perhaps may ap- 


pear extremely jejune and unimportant. That 


it. once had a beautiful Cathedral, was the 


reſidence of a feudal Earl, whoſe power was 


little ſhort of regal ; that it had a Biſhop with 
numbers of Clergy, and multitudes daily flock- 
ing to it for devotion and protection, will be 
believed but by thoſe who are acquainted with 
its hiſtory: yet to behold it at this day, ſtript of 
its buildings, the very foundations of them 
eraſed, its walls, its priſtine ſtrength, and glory, 

the mock of our modern and polite age, will 

ſhew to all, the inſtability of ſublunary things, 

and conſequently their real value ; we ſhall 

view the improvements of our times in a 

E madeſt light, not knowing how far they may 
de furpatted in ſome future period, © 


in his time. 2 


the State of Old Sarum 
A 
vs «= As EY 


e The City of Old SareſbyManding an an 
ce. Hille, is Anlent from the new 4 Mile by frorth 
<< welte, and is in compace half a mile and more. 
« This thing hath been auncient, and exceed- 
e ing ſtrong, but ſyns the building of New 
< Sareſbyri it went totally to ruin. "Ui think 
ce that lak of water caufid the inhabitantes to 
<« relinquiſch the place, yet were ther mann 
c welles of ſwete water; ſum ſay that after 
ce that in tyme of civile wars, that caſtelles and 
ce waullid touns wer kept, that the Caſtellanes 
ce of Old Bareſbyri and the Chanons could not 
ce agree, inſomuch that the Caltellanes apon a 
te tyre prohibited them cumming from proceſ- 
ee Hori and fogation to re entre the toun. 
et Whereapoti the Biſchop and they confulting 
ec togethir, at the laſt began a Church on their 
& own propet ſoyle, and then the people reſortid 
tt ſtrait to New Sareſbyri and buildid ther, and 
& then in continuance were a great numbre of 
et the houſes of Old Sareſbyri pullid down, and 
& ſet up at New Sareſbyri. Oſmunde, Erle 
te of Dotcheftre and after Biſchop of Sareſbyri 
& exectid his Cathedral Church ther in the weſte 
te part of the toun, and alſo his palace, whereof 
& now no token is but 422 a Chappelle of Our 


& 


4 toHenry VIII.) ſpecifi 


ES 


Lady yet ſtonding and meyntaind. Ther 
. wu as 
LBC bes 1 * i 


[I * Þ 


< was aaa of the Holy Node beſide 


« in Old Sareſbyri, and another over the eſte 
<« pate, whereof ſome tokens yet remayne, I 
<<. do; not perceyns that there were any mo gates 
cin Old Sar i then to, one by the ny. and 
e another by — withoute dee ol theſe gates 
ce was 2 fair ſuburbe, and yn the ofte-ſuburbe 
<< was a paroche Church: of St. John, and yet 
cc ! is a chappelle Ronding, | 


.. Ther hath been houſes in ora of myr 
c inhabitid in the eſte ſuburbe of Old Sareſbyri 
< but now ther is not one houſe, neyther with 


ein Old. Sareſbyri, nor withoute inhabitid. 


4 Ther was a right fair and ſtrong: caſtelle 
c within Old Sareſbyri longging to the Erles 


<« of Sareſbyri, eſpecially the Longeſpees. 1 
ce reede that one Gualterus was the firſt Erle 
<« after the conqueſt of it. Thus far Leland. 
On this we may obſerve, that the religious 


foundations in Old Sarum were of very great 
_ antiquity ; the kingdom being in great confu- 
ſion during the Saxon and Panich invaſions, 
made the yr ſeek for places of defence to 


protect them f the ravages and depredations 


committed by theſe adventurers. Nothing but 
ſuch a preſſing neceſſity could induce them to 


erect St. IMHary's Holy Rood, the Cathedral, 


and another Church within ſo narrow a compaſs 
as 2000 feet, and Old Sarum contained no more. 


Let us emen by * with the ſubſe- 


2 quent” 


* 


Li 4k} 
quent account of Old Sarum made by a late 
eminent Architect 


This antient Fortreſs ſeems to have been 
formed upon the extreme end, or termination of 
a hill, which commands an extenſive proſpect : 
from this it was ſeparated by the removal of 
vaſt quantities of earth, and thereby reduced 
to the circular figure it now is. The whole 
work occupies a ſpace of near 2000 feet, diam- 
eter; but the antient city ſtood to the ſouth- 
welt of the caſtle, and, as it were, under its 
ramparts. The caſtle was fortified by a deep 
intrenchment, with a very {ſtrong wall upon its 
inner rampart, conſiſting of flint, chalk, and 
rubble, caſed on the outſide with hewn ſtone, 
as may be ſeen by a part ſtill remaining towards 
the north. It had two entrances, the principal 
towards the ſouth-weſt, guarded by a mole 
without, but ſo near it, as to admit but of a 
very narrow paſſage. The other was to the 
ſouth-eaſt, for bringing water to the garriſon 
from the river Avon, which runs through the 
vale below, at the diſtance of about half a 
mile, e . 
Near, and towards the north of this laſt 
mentioned entrance, are ſeen part of the foun- 
#2 i dations 


The late Mr. Px TR, Surveyor to the Cathedral of Salif- 
bury, in his Obſervations on that Church, 1753. | 


1 
dations of the old church; likewiſe the traces 
of many other buildings, which very probably 
were the habitations of the Biſhop and Clergy. 
This large ſpace was divided into parts by in- 
trenchments, with ramparts thrown up. At 
the center of the large area, bounded by the 
preceding intrenchment, there is another inclo- 
fure, guarded with a deep intrenchment and very: 
high rampart inwards, having upon its ſummit 
the vifible traces of a wall, with the remains of 
a portal towards the fouth-eaſt, and of a watch- 
tower towards the north-weſt; which ma 
therefore be reckoned the citadel. Here alſe 
are diſcovered the foundations of. ruined ſtruc- 
tures. From the ſaid watch-tower which over- 
looks the church, and that quarter inhabited by 
the Clergy, we need not doubt, but the ſoldiers 
were more immediately troubleſome, by the 
frequent inſults, riots, and irregularities they 
committed; which, added to the other incon- 
veniences of the place, were the reaſons for the 
Pope granting his bull for tranſlating the church 


to a more commodious ſituation. Thus far 
Mr. Price. A e i 


No mention is made in the preceding remarks 
of the founders of Old Sarum, or who gave it 
the form it now is of; indeed the moſt plauſible 

opinions on this head are at beſt ſo very precari- 

ous, that it may be prudence to be ſilent. Not 
leſs uncertainty is there in the derivation of 
B 3 Sarum. 


ST 
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Sarum from the'Saxon Sorbiodunum, a dey bil, 
denn Which Baxter, i in his Gloſſary will have to 


ty, an angry river; if the name comes 
from this language, which 1 much r, it is 


2 the verb, ſearan, to dry. 


2 Ss antient ſtate of e 8 piactiſes 
by the Romans, Saxons, and Danes; their (kill 
zin mechanics, and other arts; and the mapeleſs 
Monuments till exiſting, have been ſubjects 
violently agitated by antiquariahs;; who after 
@zproful ton, of eruditien and warjity, leave the 
matter in its original - obſcurity, For the truth 
2 this ſtricture We may appeal to the 2 

eancermirg ene F 


At 4s, gertain cat Roman coins wot diffe- 
init -times been dug up here, and thoſe of the 
Jatzer Emperors, whieh are (many of them) in 
Poſſeſſion of ſeveral gentlemen of Saliſbury; 


- Ffom hence it is eoneluded that {ome of thoſe 


Emperors reſided here, which is very: probable. 


Many bf them were in this iſland, and no doubt 


viſited Old Sarum, where a Roman garriſon was 
conſtantly maintained. Nay, Johannes Sariſ- 
Purienſis affirms, that it was called Severia, 
from the Emperor Severus, Who kept his court 


bee for ſome time, which notion Baxter calls 


putid and groundleſs, 7er Tell AS _— as' his 
ag eb 0 8 


7 
© Corfiging ourſelves therefote to fact aythan? 
ticated by ory; we hall give an account of 
the revdlutions of Od Sau, as recorded | * 
our ontient hiſtoriens. . 5 To a 


We Und 5 in our early writers ory ek tel 

| corded of Old Sarum before the year gÞs, at 
which - time Edgar convened hither a arha- | 
ment, ſays Bromton, to conſider how to pro- 
vide for the fafety of Northumberland apainft 
the Daniſh incurſions. Tt was certainly A, place 
of 'importance at this time, and after it; for 
when William the Conqueror made an order, 
that Biſhop's fees fhould be tranflated from ob- WM 
. forth ages to the beſt cities in each dioceſe, WM 
this was removed from Sheybarne to Old Sarum. MW 
by Hermon. This prelate laid. the foundation of | 
a Cathedral, but died before he had finifhed it: 
Oſmund, his ſucceſlor, was ſedulous in com- 
. the Work, in procuring from all parts a 
learned? "Clergy, and a variety of *books; nay, ſon 
fond of letters was he, and ſo defiroys of their 
promotion, that Knighton tells us, he did not i 
diſdain to write out (printing not being then 
invented) many volumes with his oyn hand,” 
and afterwards bound them up, and Murinateg 
them. According to Godwyn, he dedicated 
his Church, aſſiſted by Walkeline, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and John of Bath, A. D. 7992 
The fame author remarks that it ſeemed an o- 
men of its ſhort duration, hy ther ſtee ple the next 


88 1 day 


day beingdeſtroyed by lightening. Roger, who 


| was advanced to this See in 1107, raiſed Old 
Sarum to an enviable degree of ſtrength and 
ſplendor : the buildings, ſays Malmſbury, a 
contemporary writer, were ſpacious, their ap- 
pearance beautiful, and the expence very great; 
be particularly adorned the Church of Sarum, 
and added ſo many decorations to it, that it 
yielded to none, but excelled moſt religious 
ſtructures in England. This munificence and 
zeal of Biſhop Roger, which in calmer times 
| would have procured him the title of benefactor, 
| had now a contrary effect: his fortifying and 
| embeliſhing the caſtles of Sherborne, Devizes, 
and Sarum, was interpreted as a traiterous pro- 
| ceeding, as forming places of refuge and pro- 
tection to the Empreſs Maud's party, his rival 
in the throne. 5 15 


Under ſhadow of this, King Stephen ſeized 
on his poſſeſſions, and Caſtles, wherein he found 
——mmenſe riches accumulated ; this haſtened 
the Biſhop's death, which happened December 
the 4th, 1139. Jealous of the ambitious deſigns 
of the Clergy, and reſolved to curb the exorbi- 
tance of their power, Stephen deprived them of 
their places of ſtrength, and conferred them on 
Laymen, in whoſe allegiance he might more ſe- 
curely confide. Sarum he beſtowed on Patrick 
Devereaux, Son to Walter Earl of Roſmar, in 
andy, 1139, immediately on the n, 


— 


of Biſhop Roger: 'The King was alſo defirous 
of preſenting . Philip his Chancellor to the ſee ; 
but this both the Clergy of Sarum, and' the 
Pope's Legate violently oppoſed ; to be revenged 
on both, he kept the Biſhoprick unfilled during 
his life, as did his ſucceſſor Henry II. until 

five years before his death. 


Petrus Bleſenſis, who was Archdeacon of 
London, in 1160, ſeemed to prophecy of the 
removal of the Cathedral to the vale, in theſe 
words Old Sarum is a place expoſed to the 
« wind, barren, dry, and ſolitary; a tower is 
there, as in Siloam, by which the inhabitants 
have for a long time been enſlaved. — The 
e church of Sarum is a captive on a hill; let 
eus therefore in God's name go down into the 
e level, where the vallies will yield plenty of 


<« corn, and the champain fields are of a rich, 


% ſoil.” — This was fulfilled in about 60 years 


after; the Earl not being able to bear an equal, 
nor the Biſhop a rival in power, frequent con-- 


tentions enſued, which at length ended in a final 
ſeparation ;, a bull was procured for the tranſla- 
tion of the church, wherein the ſpeciqus reaſon 
of inconvenience was aſſigned for this removal, 
rather then the real cauſe, A. D. 1219, A new 
wooden chapel was begun at New Sarum in 
honor of the bleſſed Virgin, and ina ſhort time 
the work was fo far advanced, that in the feaſt 
of Trinity, the Biſhop, Richard Poore, cele- 
„ brated 


- 


0 
bratell divine ſervice in it, and chere conſeecrated 
a Cemitary. From this time, ſays Godwin, 
Old Sarum dwindled away, and nothing re- 
mained of it, when he writ, but he walls of 
the Caſtle, the ruins ef which are, at preſent, 
very conſiderable. Me are informed by Camb- 
tu, that Biſhop Wywil by a writ at law, 
brought in xm” the right of William Mon- 
tacute, Earl of Saliſbury, to the Old Caſtle; 
the Earl «deſired te defend it by ſingle combat: 
to this the Biſhop conſented, and their champi- 
ons were introdueed for this ipurpoſe ; but juſt 
as the combat was about to begin, am order from 
the King deferred it for the preſent: in the 
mean time _ affair Was n e eh for a ſum 
05 e 6 
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Ewe title very 
early to many noble families. 


"Knighton ſtiles 
Eeric, - Duke of Mercia, Earl of Saliſbury. 


After the conqueſt, William I. conferred it n 
Walter Devereux, beſides large poſſeſſions in 


the county : by marriage it devolved to William 
Bongeſpee, natural ſon of Henry I. by fair 
Nefamond. Edward III. gave it to William 
Moneseute, in Whoſe family it became-extinct, 
in che reign of Edward IV. Laſtly, King 

mes I. beſtowed this Earldom en Robert 
Gel, ſecond fon of Lord 17 8 
— + x erer 0 an PE: 
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"Of the Cary EDRAL. 


N che year 122 55 Richard! Poore, finding ehe 
new fabrick of the church ſo far — 
that divine ſervice mi ght conven 1 
formeU in it, — +4 the — cite all 
the Canons to be preſent on the Michaelmas 
following. The [Biſhop came in the vigil of 
St. Michael, and conſecrated in the new Ca- 
thedral three altars; the firſt in the eaſt part, in 
honour of the Holy Trinity and All Saints; the 
ſecond, in the north part of the church, te St. 
Peter, and a third in the ſouth, to St. Stephen 
and the other Martyrs. Henry, Archbiſhop of 
Dublin, and Stephen, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, were preſent at theſe tranſactions; who 
after ſome hours ſpent in prayer ini the new 
church, went down to the » Bifhop's houſe, and 
were nobly entertained for a week. The next 
year the bodies of the three Bifhops of Old 
Sarum were brought ſrom-thenee, and interred 
in the new fabrick, viz. the body of 8St. Oſmund 
n founder, with thoſe of m Fe Joceline. 
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| We ſhall: now rec to a doſeription 1 the 
de in the words of Sir Chriſtopher 
Mren, 


612 1 

Wren, who accurately ſurveyed it in 1668.— 
The whole pile, ſays he, is large and mangnifi- 
cent, and may be juſſhy accounted one of the 
beſt patterns of archit&@ture in the age wherein 
it was built. The figure of it is a croſs, upon 
the interſection of which ftands a tower, and a 
ſteeple of ſtone, as high from the foundation as 
the whole length of the nave, and is founded 
upon four pillars and arches of the interſection. 
Between the ſteeple and the eaſt end is another 
crofling of the nave, which on the weſt ſide only 
has no iſles: the main body is ſupported on 
pillars with iſles annexed, and buttreſſes without 
the iſles, from whence ariſe bowes, or flying 
buttreſſes, to the walls of the nave; which 
are concealed within the timber roof of the 
iſles. . 


The roof is almoſt as ſharp. as an equilateral 
triangle, made of ſmall timber after the antient 
manner, without principal rafters. The whole 
church is vaulted with chalk between the arches 
and croſs ſpringers only, after the antient man- 
ner, without orbs and tracery, excepting under 
the tower, where the ſpringers divide, and re- 
preſent a ſort of tracery. And this appears to 
me to have been a later work, and to have been 
done by ſome later hand than that of the firſt 
architect, whoſe judgment I muſt juſtly com- 
mend, for many things, beyond what I find in 
divers gothic fabrics of later date; which though 
* 1 more 


„ 
more elaborated with nice and ſmall works, yet 
want the natural beauty that ariſes from pro- 
portion of the firſt dimenſions; for here the 
breadth to the height of the naves, and both to 
the ſhape of the iſles, bear a good proportion: 
the pillars, and the intercolumnations (or ſpaces 
betwixt pillar and pillar) are well ſuited to the 
height of the arches. The mouldings are de- 
cently mixt with large planes, without an af- 
fectation of filling every corner with ornaments, 
which, unleſs they are admirably good, glut the 
eye, as much as in muſic too much diviſion cloys 
the ear. The windows are not made too great, 

nor yet the light obſtructed with many mul- 

lions and tranſoms of tracery work, which was 
the ill faſhion of the next following age; our 
Artiſt knew better, that nothing could add 
beauty to light; he truſted in a ſtately and rich 
plainneſs, which his marble ſhafts gave to his 
work; I cannot call them pillars, becauſe they 
are ſo long and ſlender, and generally bear no- 
thing, but are added only for ornament to the 
outſide of the great pillars, and decently faſt- 
ened with brals. = 


Theſe pillars ſhew much greater than they 
are; for the ſhafts of marble, that encompaſs 
them, ſeem to fill out the pillar to a proportiona- 
ble bulk; but indeed they bear little or nothing; 
and ſome of them that are preſſed, break and 
{plit ; but this is no way to enormous as 3 

the 


E 4 þ 


the ſteeple, which being 400 feet high, is borne 
by four pillars ; and. therefare,, qut. of fear to 
overburthen them, the inſide af the tower, for 
iony feet height above the nave, is made with a 
ſlender hollow work of pillars and. arches. Nor 
hath it any buttreſſes ; the ſpire; itſelf is but 
nine inches thick, though the height be above 
150 feet. Almoſt all the Cathedrals of the 
Gothic form, are weak and defective in the poiſe 
of the vault of the iſles : as for the vaults of the 
nave, they, are on both fides equally ſupported. 
and propped up from ſpreading, by the bowes, 
or flying buttreſſes, which riſe from the out- 
ward walls of the iſles. But for the vaults of 
the iftes, they are indeed ſupported on the out- 
_ fide by the buttreſſes, but inwardly they have 
no other ſtay but the pillars themſelves, which 

as they are uſually proportioned, if they ſtood 
alone without the weight above, could not reſiſt 
the ſpreading of the iſles one minute; true in · 
deed, the great load above of the walls and 
vaulting of the nave, ſhould ſeem to confine the 
pillars in their perpendicular ſtation, that there 
ſhould be no need of abutment inward ; but ex- 
perience has ſhewn the contrary, and there is 
ſcarce any Gothic Cathedral, that 1 have ſeen 
at home and abroad, wherein I have not obſerved 
the pillars to yield and bend inwards from the 
weight or the vault of the iſle. This critical 
inquiry into the defects and merits of this ele- 
gant ſtructure by ſo able an hand, cannot fail of 
<q 3 Es being 


MEE 
being pleaſing to the curious and nice obſerver. 


Here follow the dimenſions. of the principal me 
of the e | 


LENGTHS. | 
** 


The extreme owtiide from weſt to eaſt 480 
Ditto inſide - — - = 452 
From the extreme weft to the enten of the 

VVV x 233 
Dieto inſſe = = = = 217 
From the center of the tower to that of 155 

the eaſt cross 96 


\ 


WIDTHS. 


| Meme outide of the grand crofs, — 
ſouth to north — D — — 232 
Ditto inſ ide '- - 208 
Extreme of the weſt front 115 
Extreme of the body, or three iſles | 
Nave between pillar and pilla - 342 
Extreme of the tower from welk to aa 2312 


25 


PM IP YE ens 


From the pavement to the extreme. cop of 
- 13 the ene — - - 400 
mus to the top of the capſtone or r ball Dito 

itto 


£ 8 2 — — 2 
” 


| | | 55 Feet 

Ditto to the top of the parapet wall of the 
_ - - 0% 

Ditto to the extreme top of the weſt front 130 

Ditto to the top of the vaulted cieling of 

the nave - - '= - - 84 

Ditto to che cieling of the iſles - - - 38 


CLOISTER. 


Out to out of thewalls - - - - - 195 
Area incloſed % ee 
Clear width to walk in 18 


CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


Out to out of the walls, diameter - - 76 
Ditto in the clear within fide -' = 58 
'- Heigth of the vaulted cieling - - 52 


The laſt is an octagon: the roof bears all 
upon one ſmall pillar in the center, which ſeems 
too feeble to ſupport it; this chapter-houſe, 
from this very circumſtance, is as curious and 
extraordinary a building as any in Europe. 
The carved work over the prebend's ſtalls here, 
if we may judge from what has eſcaped the ſa- 
orilegious hands of Cromwell's party, was as 
beautiful for ' deſign and execution, as any this 
Kingdom afforded. The hiftory' of the Old 
Teſtament, beginning with the creation of man, 

{ | | ang 


IL N. J 
and ending with the overthrow of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea, was finely repreſented in high 
relief. There is great richneſs of invention 
diſplayed in many of the figures, the draperies 
are eaſy, and the expreſſion in the various coun- 
tenances well imagined and executed. Noah's 
Ark particularly deſerves attention, as alſo the 
building of Babel; and above all the deſtruction: 
of Sodom; where, behold the city tumbling into 
ruins, in ſuch a manner as gives us no ſmall. 
idea of the Artiſt's abilities. In a word, the 
Chapter-Houſe is extremely curious on many 
accounts, and ought always to be ſeen by thoſe 
who viſit the Cathedral. To ſum up all in the 
words of Fuller; „ The Cathedral of Saliſ- 
“ bury is paramount in this kind; wherein the 
<« doors and chapels equal the months, the, 
<« windows the days, the pillars and pillarets 
; of fuſile marble the hours of the year, ſo. 

that all Europe affords not ſuch an Almanack; 
ef aichitscture =o einne bo: 
5 


1 


8 The canonical and prebendal ſtalls have been 
1 lately.rebuilt in a Gothic ſtyle, ſuitable! to the 

reſt of the ſtructure, and the general appearance 
: of the Choir has been much improved by the. 
4 removal into it of the iron chapel, which had 
5 been founded in the great aile as a private chapel: 
5 and dormitory, by Walter, Lord Hungerford, 
* Knight of the Garter, and treaſurer of England, 

about 1430. The altar piece alſo, which 'ufed 
4 97 17 $001: eint 20 ieee 018 e 
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to intercept the view of the morning chapel 
has been lowered, at leaft enough to make it 
evident how great would be the improvement 
of totally removing it, and ſuffering the table 
to ſtand inſular, and the eye to command at 


one view, the intercolumniation of the morning 


chapel, and all the principal monuments. in the 
Cathedral. 6 | . 1 * 


A very great ornament to this ſtructure 
as been lately preſented to it by the Earl of 
Radnor; a repreſentation in ſtained glaſs, of 


the Brazen Serpent in the Wilderneſs, for the 


eaſtern window of the Choir, executed from a 
deſign of the late ingenious Mr. I4ortimer, by 


Mr. Pearſon, of Weſtminſter, who has in point 


of colouring, and perſpective, equalled at leaſt 
any of his predeceſſors in the art, and infinitely 
exceeded them by an invention of his own, by 
which this window, tho* twenty-one feet high, 
and ſeventeen wide, appears (except the mul- 
lions) to be a ſingle plate of glaſs. 


Mr. Pearſon has heen at great expence, and 
much labor to bring this art to perfection; in 
which however, he has ſucceeded beyond the 
power of imagination, and may be truly ſaid to 
ſtand without an equal in this ſurpriſing ftile of 
painting. . | 
The following lines which appeared in a newl- 


paper after the exhibition of this window 3 the 
: 5 2 an- 
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Pantheon, in Oxford-S Wetz Lada, 0 do ſome 
credit to _ Artiſt. 


No longer let the curious world deplore 
And ſay, this pleaſing art exiſts no more; 
Pearſon revives it with peculiar grace, 
And Nature joins with Art in every place; 
Departed Mortimer brings forth to view, 
His colours bright, his drawing juſt and true; 
Nor, as of old, in different pieces join'd, 
Which ſpoil'd the meaning of what was deſign'd; 
But full to view, each figure ſtands confeſs'd, 
And ſeems one real piece of glaſs expreſs d; 
Such as in SARUR's Minſter i is diſplay'd, 
In all the force of colour, light, and bade. 


Each ſacred figure rjkes upon the. fight, 
Infpiring awful rapture, and delight; 
Aftoniſh'd reaſon marks each grand defigh, . 
And almoſt doubts if they are not divine; ; 
Such glory beams from every varied part, 
It ſeems beyond the reach of * art. 


C 2 The 
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8 The monuments are numerous, and ſome 
of them very beautiful: we ſhall mention the 
moſt remarkable. In the following account of 
the Cathedral, we ſhall begin with St. Mary's 
Chapel. This is ſeparated to the eaſt ſrom the 
reſt of the church, being dedicated and uſed 


In the middle of this chapel, before the altar, 
lies St. Oſmund, under a grave-ſtone raiſed 
above the ground like a coffin, with "Oy this | 
inſcription, 

A N N O MXCIX. 


This Biſhop finiſhed the Cathedral of Old 
Sarum, begun by his predeceſſor Herman He 
was very learned, as is before obſerved, and 
compoſed the church ſervice, called Ordinale 
Jecundum uſum Sarum, which was ſo well re- 


ceived as to be generally uſed throughout the 
— 


On the ſouth fide of this 2 is a 5 
tory, belonging formerly to the Beauchamp Fa- 
mily. The cieling is of carved: Iriſh oak, and 
ob erved never to have ſpiders or cobwebs. 
The many mitres fixed to the cieling, ſhew 
that it was the burial place of ſome Biſhops. 
Lord Cheney lies here in armduf on a tomb; 
and within an arch, Nicholas Longeſpee, fourth 
ſon-ef the laſt Williams, Earl of Sarum, under 
a large marble ſtone, formerly inlaid with braſs 
plates, and adorned with the family arms. 8 

n 


many years before any other part was built. 


cr * 

On the north fide of this chapel was another 
PE” one, founded by Margaret, wife of Sir 
Robert Hungerford, in which ſhe eſtabliſhed a 
perpetual chauntry of two priefts, and dedi- 
cated it to the honor of Jeſus and the bleſſed 
Virgin, in 1464. Maſſes were to be ſung, and 
divine ſervice performed in it, for the good eſtate 
of Robert, Lord Hungerford, and others, For the 
maintainance of this chauntry, it was endowed. 
with the manor of Imere, in Wiltſhire, and the 
advowſon of the chapel, three meſſuages, two 
hundred acres of land, three hundred acres of 
paſture, eight acres of meadow, and thirty ſhil- 
lings rent in Winterbourne and Homington, - 
and a moiety of the manor, with the Bos 
of Folke, in Dorſetſhire. All this was per- 
formed according to the laſt will of her huſ- 
band, and the raiſing this fabrick coſt four hun- 
dred and ninety-ſeven pounds. When this pious 
lady had performed all to her ſatisfaction, ſhe 
died, and her bones were laid here in 1477, by 
Robert, her ſon and heir, who being taken pri- 
ſoner, in a battle at Hexham, was beheaded 
at Newcaſtle upon Tine, in 1463, and was 
interred here. There were formerly many fine 
pieces of painting here, particularly at the weſt 
end, repreſenting St, wens n Chriſt 


over the river. | 


Off the buth door; i is the EY. of a Noc- 
tor of divinity, in his Academical habit, Near 
"> 3 the 


| 122 J 
me former. are the figures of death, and a 
traveller. MEE > 


Over the TRaveLLER's head. 


L.# 2 © *-S 


Over the Figure of a SKELETON. 


| (raftleſs galant in all thy luſte and: pryde 
= Remember that thow ſchalte gyve due | 
= Death ſhold fro thy body thy fowle devyde 
Thow mayſt not him aſeape certaynly 
To ye dede boidies caſt down thyne ye 
| cholde tha | 
= r ſuch as they ar, ſuch ſhalt yow be. 


| 1459, 


To the weſt of the laſt chapel is a fair tomb 
of wood, richly painted, diapered and gilt, on 
which lies a ſtatue of grey marble in a coat of 
mail, a ſword by his ſide, and upon an antique 
ſhield are emboſled {ix lions rampant, Azure 37 
2, I, Or; the like number of lions are alſo 
22835 phaiinted 


yme well conſidere and ſee 


[ 3 J 
painted upon his ſurcoat, which by reaſon! of 
its many foldings are not ſo eaſily: perceived. 


This antient monument was brought from 
Old Sarum with the bones of William Long- 
eſpee, Earl of Saliſbury, natural ſon of King 
Henry II. by fais Roſamond, who was ſuppoſed 
to have been poiſoned by Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, 1226. 


Near this is another tomb, belonging to the 
Montacutes, Earls of Saliſbury. | 


On the ſouth ſide of the eaft croſs iſle, is the 
dormitory of the Dukes of Somerſet, with ſeveral 
figures of white marble, viz.. a man and a wo- 
man at length, he in armour, ſhe in her robes, 
both praying, and at their head and feet a perſon 
in armour, under four Corinthian marble pillars 
and pyramids. Under the arch is a black marble 
tablet, and a long inſcription in gold capitals. 
The whole is adorned with enfigns and ban- 
ners. 27 | 


On the north ſide, is a beautiful tomb of 
Purbeck ſtone, over which is an arch fapported 
by four twiſted Corinthian pillars, and four pi- 
laſters, on the top of which are four pyramids, } 
with balls on their ſummits, and on the top of 
all is a globe, wherein is a cube. At the four 
corners are the four cardinal virtues, Prudence, 
N C 4 Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, Temperate and Fortitude, with their 
proper ſymbols. Fame has a laurel and palm- 
branch in her hands. Underneath are the fi- 
gures of a man and woman at full length; he 
in armour, his head ſupported by a cuſhion on a 
head: piece, and his feet by a horſe; ſhe is in a 
widow's dreſs, and her feet on a greyhound; 

both hold up their hands in a en a 
devotion. 33 


The inſcription” informs us, that it is the 
monument of Sir Thomas Gorges, Baronet, of 
Langford, in this county, and Hellen Snachen- 
berg, Marchioneſs Dowager of Northampton, his 
wife, one of the ladies of the bed chamber to C#+ 
cilia, daughter of Eric, King of Sweden. Their 
ſon, Edward Gorges, Lord Dundalk in Ireland,; 
built this dormitory. There are various hiero- 
giyphical hgures en to the e eee 7 


On 2 black ack monument, enchaſed. in 
white, on the ſouth wall, is an inſeription to 
the memory of Mrs. Mary Cooke, and theſe 
1 | 


What Sides muſt commend a vertuous wife. 
To God, to Huſband, and to parents due; 

Thoſe, Fame reports, the: practiſed all her life, 
And bids poſterity . believe it true: 

And that her dowries and ſweet guifts of mind, 


To her * Es to wr leave — brings 
g " "LIE 
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One ſonne ſhe had, which was to her fo deeres 
That while ſhe gave him life, the dead lies here. 


8 1642. 


O's the fine wall, on a black mulble tablet, 
ſupported by two Tonic pillars, is the epitaph 
of Sir Henry Hyde, Baronet, who was Envoy 
from Charles II. to the Porte, and Reſident in 
Greece for many years. He was beheaded for 
his attachment to the A 5 Cromwell's 
party, in' 1650. | . eee 


On the ſouth ſide of the eroſs iſle is a ſmal! 
dormitory of curious workmanſhip, partly fas 
eing the choir, built by Biſhop Audley; in 
which were formerly many images of the A- 
poſtles, and other eminent Saints; but now loſt. 


On the "FOR fide. on a ſmall black marble 
tablet, is this inſcription.; 5 


The three grave. ſtones underneath this place, 
of Jo. Jewel, Robert Wyvil, and Edmund Gheaſt, 
Biſhops of this Church of Sarum, were Tetnoved : 
out of the choir, upon the paving thereof with 
white marble ; which was done at the charges 
of the Reverend Doctor John Townſon, the 
| fon of Robert Townſon, formerly 2 of 
this Church. 

| Anno Dom. 1684. Ld 

On 


[ . 

On the north wall of the choir, is a braſs 
plate, bearing the figure of a Biſhop, raiſed from 
his tomb by two angels: over him is a cloud, and 
beneath an inſcription, which informs us, that 
Doctor John Gordon lies here. He was deſcended 
of the noble family of Huntly, in Scotland, and 
in high eſteem with Mary, Queen of Scots. He 
went over into France, and was gentleman of 
the chamber to Charles IX. and Henry III. 
When King James aſcended the Engliſh throne, 
he ſent for him, and made him Dean of Sarum. 


= —= - = = 
- — — — — = 2 


Behind the altar, under an arch, with a cloſet 
over it, lies Biſhop Blythe . 


1483. 


Againſt the weſt wall of the ſouth croſs iſle 
under a buſto, in epiſcopal habit, adorned with 
à teleſcope, and other mathematical inſtruments, 
in relievo, is an inſcription to Dr. Seth Ward, 
_ Biſhop of Saliſbury. He was born at Bunting- 

ford, in Hertfordſhire, and educated in Sydney 
College, Cambridge. His great mathematical 
learning recommended him to the beſt prefer- 
ments. He was made Biſhop of Exeter firſt, 
and from thence tranſlated to Sarum, The 
widows college, mentioned hereafter, is owing 
to his munifcence. The chancellorſhip of the 
garter, had for many years been in- lay hands, 
but he procured from King Charles II. a reſto- 
ration of it to the ſee of Sarum, to which it 
had formerly been annexed. | 5 

| n 
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In one of the windows is the figure of a per- 
ſon in a gown; it is Doctor Kyner, a phyſician 
and Dean of this church. This ſhews, that 
formerly here, as at preſent in Germany, men 
of other profeſſions, beſides divinity, were ca- 
pable of the higheſt ſpiritual promotion. | 


On the north wall, is a fair white marble 
monument, ſupported by two black Corinthian 
pillars, to Dr. John Davenant, Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury. He was the moſt celebrated polemic di- 
vine of his age, and as ſuch ſent by James I. to 
the Synod of Dort. In his life he was moſt ex- 
emplary, and a lively picture of a primitive 
Ae -. 


Againſt the ſouth wall, under an arch, lies a 
man in armour, and by him his lady, in a 
black robe flowered with gold ; the whole ſup- 
ported by two black Corinthian pillars, round 
which are twiſted vine leaves, and grapes of 
gold and green. On the architrave, in capital 
gold letters, is. inſcribed, | 


Sm RichAxDp Mometsson, K NICHT, AnD 
Dams KaTHERINE HIS WIFE, 


Lord Stourton, in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, having murdered a gentleman. at his own 
table, with ſome circumſtances of barbarity, 
forfeited the uſual grace of the crown, in bein 
beheaded ; it was ordered that he ſhould die at 
| | the 
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the gallows. After his execution, his friends 
defired to have him buried in this Cathedral; 
but the Biſhop reſuſed, unleſs the ſilk halter, in 
which he was executed, was hung up over him, 
as a monument of his crime; this was complied 
with, and remained here until a few years ago. 


We muſt not omit mentioning the painted 
glaſs in this church, which, though not ſo large 
as that in other places, yet is by no means infe- 
rior to any, for beauty and brilliancy of colours. 


The Cloſe, which was formerly ſurrounded 
with a wall, was the reſidence of the Biſhop, 
Dean, Canons, and other attendants on the 
Cathedral. The Biſhop's palace, and deanry, 
are handſome old buildings. We muſt not o- 
mit the library, which has lately been new fitted 
up; it was originally built by Biſhop Jewel, and 
furniſhed with books by his ſucceſſor, Dr. Gheaſt. 
The College of matrons is a fair, ſtrong and 
regular pile, erected by Biſhop Ward, and en- 
dowed by him with above 200l. per ann. for 
the reception, and maintenance, of ten clergy- 
mens widows, of the eſtabliſned church. Over 
the gate, in gold characters, is this inſcription. 
80 Doe, Oe, Me, ? 

Collegium hoc Matronarum: _ 
Humillime dedicavit 
Sethus Epiſcopus Sarum. 
Ft Anno Domini, 


22 ͤ - By 


ox 1. 


[29] 
By a MS. in the poſſeſſion of the late Thomas 
1 it appears, that in the times of the 
civil wars, ſome of Cromwell's party ſold the 
Biſhop's palace, with. its furniture, &. to 
William and Thomas Baxter, for the ſum of 
880l. 2s. And the royalties. of Sarum, and 
certain other lands, to the Mayor and Commo- 
"_ of New Sarum, for 3590l. 78. 8d. 


A we ts this ies, and leave the: 
Cathedral, it may afford ſome entertainment to 
extract a few particulars, relating to the cuſtom- 
of choral Biſhops. What gave riſe to this in- 
quiry was, the diſcovery of a ſtone- monument 
repreſenting a little boy habited in epiſcopal 
robes, a mitre on his head, and a croſier in his 
hand. This, which was buried under the feats 
near the pulpit, was taken from thence, and 

placed in the north part of the nave, where it 
now lies, defended by iron croſs-bars. . Mr. 
Gregory, prebendary of Winterbourn-Earles, 
after a good deal of trouble in ſearching old ſta- 
tutes, and MSS. found that the children of 
the choir antiently elected a choriſter-Biſhop on 
St. Nicholas's day; from that, to Innocent's 
day, he was dreſſed in pontifical robes ; his 
fellows were Prebends; and they performed 
every ſervice, except the maſs; which the real 
Biſhop, Dean, and prebends uſually did. They 
made proceſſions, ſung part of the maſs: and ſo 
careful was the church that no interruption, 


nor 


1 3 J 
nor preſs, ſhould incommode them, that by a 
ſtatute of Sarum, it was pronounced excommu- 
nication for any to do ſo. If the choral Biſhop, 
continues Gregory, died within the month, his 
exequies were ſolemnized with an anſwerable 
pomp and ſadneſs: He was buried, as all other 
Biſhops, in his ornaments. At his feet is a 
monſter, ſuppoſed to be a dragon; being part, 
perhaps of his family arms: Or as others ima- 
gine it, refers to the words of the Pſalmiſt 


— Thou ſhalt tread on the lion, and W 
ng * ſaints. | 


| SECT, 
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ET 10 
Of - the City of New Sarum. 


\ ROM the time of founding the Cathedral 
in the vale, the inhabitants of Old Sarum 
began to deſert their former reſidence, and re- 
move from thence. No ſmall inducement to 
this, was the charter of privileges granted by 
Henry III. to it; making it a free city, and 


with the ſame extenſive immunities and liber- 


ties, as Winchefter enjoyed. Biſhop Bingham. 
alſo obtained leave to turn the weſtern road 


through New Sarum, which formerly paſſed. 


through Wilton; Harnham bridge was built, 


and a foundation laid, by theſe means, for 
future magnitude and ſplendor. Mr. Price, 
before cited, obſerves, the firſt object of the 
new inhabitants was to provide themſelves with 
a corn mill: for the working of which, an head 
of water was indiſpenſibly neceſſary. This cir- 
cumſtance, he not improbably conjectures, gave 


riſe to thoſe numerous little ſtreams, that run 


through moſt of the ſtreets, which were obliged. 
to be raifed to prevent the water running into 
the houſes; by this means alone can we ac- 
count for the low ſituation of many old houſes, 
into which you deſcend by a number of ſteps, 
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as well in the Cloſe as in the City. The two 
gates leading into the Cloſe, as St. Ann's gate, 
and the Cloſe gate, are a further proof of this; 
theſe appear very low, while Harnham gate re- 
mains lofty ; which difference can ariſe from no 
other-cauſe,. as I-myſelf ſuggeſted to Mr. Price, 
than that the ſoil at the two firſt mentioned 


gates has been raiſed, to accommodate the i in- 
habitants of the Cloſe and City. pe Pap 


"Leland thus deſcribes it. The Toun of 
New Sareſbyry with the ſuburbs of Harn- 
e ham bridge and Fiſchertoun is to good miles 
«in cumpace. Ther be many fair ſtreates in 
« the City of Sareſbyry, and eſpecially the high 
cc ſtreate and the Caſtel ſtreate, ſo caullid by 
<« cauſe it lieth as a way to the Caſtel of Old 
e Sareſbyry. All the 7 a in a manner of 
6 Sareſbyry hath little ſtreamlettes and armes de- 
ce rivyd out of Avon that renneth thorough them. 
&« The Cite of the very Toun of Sareſpyry, 
«and much ground therabout is playne and 
“ low, and a pan or receyver of moſt part of the 

« water of Wyleſhire. The market place in 
« Sareſbyry is Fair and large and well waterid, 
« with a renning ſtreamlette: in a corner of it is 
<a Domus Civica, no very curius pece of 
6 © work, but ſtrongly buildid of ſtone. . 


cc The ark of Sareſpyry is Welle ſervid of 
<< « fleſch, but far better of fliſch, for a great 


( part 


* ** 


ce part of the principal fiſch that is taken from 


“ Tamar to Hampton reſortith to this toun. 


4 Ther be but to paroches chirches in the Cyte 


ce of Sareſbyry wherof the one ys by the market 
e place as in the hart of the toun and is dedicate 
c to St. Thomas; the other is of St. Edmunde, 
cc and is a collegiate chirch of the foundation of 
« De la Wyle, Biſchop of Sareſbyry. This 
c“ Chirch ſtondeth at the north eaſte ende of the 
cc toun, harde by the toun diche. This diche 
cc was made of the tounſmen as fuch time as 


c Simen, Biichop of Sareſbyry gave licence to 


<« the Burgeſes to ſtrengthen, the toun with an 
c embattelid waulle. | 


4 This diche was thoroughly caſte for the 
cc defence of the toun, ſo far as it was not ſuffi- 


ce ciently defendid by the mayn ſtream of Avon, 


but the waulle was never begon ; yet as I re- 


c membre, I ſaw one {tone gate, or to, in the 
cc toun. Harnham bridge was a village long 
cc afore the erection of New Sareſbyry and ther 
« was a chirch of St. Martin longging to it. 
Ther ſtondith now of the remain of the old 
cc chirch of St. Martin, a barne in a very low 


c medow on the north ſide of St. Nicholas 
“ Hoſpital. The cauſe of relinquiſhing of it 


cc was the moyſtneſs of the groud, often over- 
ce flowen. For this chirch was ther a new dedi- 


« cate to St. Martin in another place, that yet 


D | cc Licens- 


* ſtondith. 


* 


L 3+ 1 
* Licens was get of the King by a Biſchop 
< of Sareſbyry, to turn the King's high-way to 
% New Sareſbyry, and to make a mayn bridge of 
« right paſſage over Avon at Harnham. The 
ec chaunging of this way was the totale cauſe 
e of the ruin of Old Sareſbyry and Wiltoun, 
for afore this, Wiltoun had a twelve pa- 
< roche chirches and mo, and was the hedde 
c toun of Wylecher. | NE 


c Ther was a Village at Fiſchertoun over 
< Avon or ever New Sareſbyry was buildid and 
< had a paroche chirch ther, as it hath yet. In 
ce this Fiſchertoun, now a Suburbe of New Sa- 
cc reſbyry, was ſins the erection of the New toun 
e an houſe of blake freres, buildid not far from 
“ Fiſchertoun bridge; ther was alſo an houſe 
<< of gray freres withyn the toun of Sareſbyry of 
cc the foundation of Biſchop of Sareſbyry.” 


Beſides the preceding charter -of Henry III. 
others have been granted by ſucceeding Princes, 
whereby the Corporation is made to conſiſt of a 
Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, twenty- - 
four Aldermen, and thirty common council, a 
Fown Clerk, and three Serjeants at Mace : 
The Earl of Pembroke is Lord High Steward ; 
the Earl of Radnor, Recorder; and Sir Alex- 
ander Powel, Knight, Deputy Recorder. 


'The firſt Wedneſday after the feaſt of St, 
Martin, the Mayor is ſworn into office at 
Guildhall, 


T3 1 


Guildhall, before the Biſhop, if preſent; or at 


the Council-Houſe, 


The Market-place is very extenſive, and 


would form a beautiful ſquare, but for the 
Council-Houſe, which ſpoils the figure, This 
is an old Gothic wooden building, yet v 

convenient for the purpoſes it is deſigned for. 
In the lower parts are the law, and crown 


courts ; above is the Council Chamber, where 


the City Juſtices meet every Monday, for the 


determination of cauſes within their cogniſance, 


and for the better government of the City ; 
here the Corporation aſſemble on proper oc- 
caſions: the room is ſpacious, and hung with 
the heads of many benefactors, and with a fine 


picture of Queen Anne, and alſo one of his 


preſent Majeſty. 


Weekly markets are e heh every Tueſday, and 
Saturday; beſides theſe, there are four fairs 
_ annually : Tueſday after January 6, for cattle, 

and woollen cloth. Monday before Old Lady- 
Day, April 5, for broad and narrow woollen 
cloth. Whitſun Monday and Tueſday, for 
pedlary, and horſes. Tueſday after S 
10, for hops, cheeſe, and onions, 


At the north eaſt end of the City a college 
and church was founded by Walter de la Wyle, 
Biſhop of Sarum, about the year 1270. It was 
D 2 dedicated 
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TO 23 
dedicated to the honour of St. Edmund, and 
conſiſted of a Provoſt, and twelve ſecular Ca- 
nons. Upon the Monaſtical diffolution it was 
veſted in the crown, and Henry VIII. granted 
it with the right of patronage of the church of 
St. Edmund, for ever, to William Saintbarbe, 
to be holden of the ſaid King as of his manor of 
Ludgerſhall, by fealty only, in free ſocage, and 
not in capite, for all rents, ſervices, and de- 
mands whatſoever. 1 
It is remarkable that this William Saint- 
barbe, tho' a layman, was at the diſſolution, 
Provoſt of the ſaid college; in the grant he is 
ſtiled eſquire, and is there mentioned that he 
was appointed to the Provoſtſhip by the expreſs 
order of the King. — 


In the year I 549, the college was releaſed by 
William Saintbarbe to John Beckingham, who 
Jold it in 1576, to Giles Eſtcourt, in whoſe fa- 


mily it continued till the year 1660, and it was 


then transferred to Sir Wadham Wyndham Knt. 
in whoſe poſterity it ſtill remains. This church 
is in the gift of the Biſhop, and ſupported by 
ſubſcription. The following pretty verſes are 
in a braſs plate in the church. | 


Riccarpus VennasD. 
If it be lawful for a rural penne 
To write of matters touchynge heavenlye ae 
| | r 


. 
Or to renew a great complaint for them 
Whoſe vertuous dedes have gain'd in happy houre 
A place with God, then give me leave to telle, 
Of ſuch a loſſe * lyke hath near befelle; 
Anne Vennard ſhee, whoſe corps interred here, 
W hoſe ſoule in bliſſe, whoſe vertues live on earth, 
A Mother thrice, yea thrice a mother deare, 
Whoſe godlye life abridg'd by fatal dethe 
Makes me complayne; and from a ſighing hearte 
Doe wiſh that place (though not by my deſerte.) 
Whilſt ſhe did live, her vertues lykewiſe lyvde, 
Now ſhe is dede they are again revived. 
Each one that knew hir ſay'd ſhe lyvde to dye, 
And yet now deade hir praiſe they ratifye: 
This me contents: Hope ſays that we ſhalle meet 
With totall j Joy in throane of heavenly ſeate. 


Mors mortis morti mortem niſi morte dediflet, 
Æternæ vitæ janua clauſa foret. A. 1586. 


In the cemitery, on a ſtone tomb, ſupported 
with brick, is this inſcription : 


Here lyeth the bolly of Mr. Richard Plies: 
gent. and late Alderman of this City, A. D. 
1654, Mayor thereof; who departed this life 

April 23, 1662. 


And is he dead ! ah ſhan't the City weep, 
That it no longer ſuch a Saint could keep ? 


D 3 | Surely 
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1 
8 ns when death ſhall thus lay hold upon 
'The Pillars of the Houſe, the Building's gone. 
Well may we fear, and dread what God is doing, 
That flames are kindling, while our Lots are 
fe 1 Lgoing. 
The righteous is taken away | 
From the evil to come. 


Mr. Phelps was one of the numerous canting 
Saints in Cromwell's days, and a bitter enemy 
to the reſtoration of Charles II. No wonder 
his party thought the world was coming to an 
end, when this zealous enthuſiaſtic Alderman 
demiſed, 8 | 


At the weſt end of the church-yard, on a 
black marble tomb, is the following inſcription. 


Here reſteth the body of Mr. Phillip Crew, 
formerly Schoolmaſter in this Pariſh, who died 
Jan. 30, 1638. | 


To whoſe perpetual memory the Society of 


Shoemakers, to whom he was liberally benefi- 
= cial, by giving them this Houſe for ever, com- 


N monly called Crew's Hall, and other Tenements, 
hath deſervedly erected this Tomb. 


Repaired by William Biſhop, and Andrew 
Gilbert, wardens ; and James Smith, chamber 
lain of the Shoemakers, 

191. The 


39 ] 


The antiquities of St. Edmund's church, 
printed in 1719, and now very ſcarce, make 
mention of the following particulars, and merit 
being recorded here. < On the ſouth ſide of 
the church, in a window, was a remarkable 
« piece of painting, which for its ſingularity 
“ and having made a conſiderable noiſe in the 
« world, deſerves a ſhort deſcription.” 


<« In this window were finely repreſented the 
& fix days work of the Creation, in four diffe- 
« rent lights or partitions: In ſeveral parts of 
ce jt were figures, of God the Father, pourtrayed 
c jn blue and red veſts: like little old men, the 
<< head, feet, and hands naked; in one place 
fixing a pair of compaſles on the Sun and 
« Moon; in other parts were ſome blunders 
ce committed in point of Chronology; as the 
« Godhead was figured creating the Sun and 
Moon on the third day; whereas it ſhould 
c be the fourth; and the trees and herbs on the 


« fourth day, inftead of the third; the fowls on 


ce the third day, inſtead of the fifth; and the 
cc creation of man (from whoſe fide the woman 


<« riſes) on the fifth, inſtead of the laſt; and 


<« the reſt of the ſeventh day was repreſented by 
« God the Father in a deep ſleep.” “ The 
c ſuperſtition of this piece raiſed the fpleen of 
« Henry Sherheld, Eſq. Recorder of the City 
<« of Sarum, who irregularly and violently broke 
« this window, in a fit of enthuſiaſm; for Which 
| N D 4 ; cc he 
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ec he was ſummoned into, and tried in the ſtar 
chamber, Feb. 6, 1632; was found guilty, 
ce and fined 500 pounds, and to make an ac- 
« knowledgment of his offence before John, 
« Lord Biſhop of this Dioceſe, and ſuch per- 
<« ſons as he ſhould think fit to have preſent.” 


In the ſame antiquities is an account of the 
Conventual ſeal of this College ; it is of braſs, 
and of this figure. | f 


$ 
9 


S 


Nove Sax, 


2 


1$a10D 20% 


Con. Edmundi 


| « On it are repreſented figures of a Biſhop, 

cc“ perhaps the founder, in Cathedra, lifting up 

e his right hand in a poſture of benediction, 
« and a croſs in his left, under a Canopy : and 
cc under his feet, a prieſt on his knees, holding 
cc his hands cloſed in a devout poſture ; on his 
ce right hand, in an Eſcutcheon, are three Stars 
* of twelve points each; on his left hand, in 
FT rs Ws ang=- 


„ 
ec another, is a Chevron between three Caſtles; 
<« to what family the firſt coat belongs I cannot 
c diſcover ; likely to ſome benefactor : the ſe- 
“ cond unqueſtionably belongs to the name of 
« Wyle, and therefore may be fairly ſuppoſed 
« to have been the Founder's, Walter da la 
« Wyle; round it 1s this inſcription, S. Coe. 
„ Collegii Con. Edmundi Nove Sar. that is, the 
« common ſeal of the Conventual College of 
« St, Edmund, New Sarum.” 


As ſome workmen were levelling the gardens 
of the college in the year 1771, they diſcovered 
the mouldring bones of near thirty bodies, ſome 
iron helmets with thin braſs bandages to fix them 
to the head, a large broad iron ſword, and ſe- 
veral pikes and lances of the ſame metal. 


It is ſuppoſed that theſe are the remains of a 
battle fought between Cynric, King of the 
Weſt Saxons, and the Britains, who were, after 
a bloody ſlaughter on both ſides, defeated by 
him in the year 552. This victory was of the 
greateſt conſequence to the Weſt Saxon king- 
dom, as it brought into the poſſeſſion of Cynric, 
the capital Britiſh fortreſs of Sorbiodunum, 
now called old Sarum. 


In order to commemorate this action, Mr. 
Wyndham has erected an urn on the ſpot, with 
the following inſcription on it; 

Es Hoc 


8 

142 ] 

- Hoc in Campo, Cynricus Occidentalium Sax- 
onum Rex Britannos adeo gravi hominum ſtrage 
profligavit, ut vicinam Urbem Sorbiodunum fa- 
cile mox expugnaret. Hujus cladis indicio ſunt, 
Armorum rubigine, nec non oſſium putredine 
confectorum, inſignes reliquiæ nuper hic in 
apricum erutæ. 


Ne Loci ſaltem memoria periret, hæc rite 
dedicatur Urna A. D. 1774. 


Saint Thomas church was built as a cha- 
pel of eaſe to the Cathedral, but how early can- 
not with certainty be ſettled; it was dedicated 
to St. Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who was martyr'd in the reign of Henry 
II. as the monkiſh writers pretend, for ſupport- 
ing the rights of the church againſt the en- 
croachments of the King. 


It is a large and beautiful pile, 138 feet long 
within the walls, and 70 feet broad; conſiſtin 
of a ſpacious body, two iſles, three chancels, 
and a veſtry-room, with a handſome well-a- 
dorned tower, thirty yards high to. the top of 
the ſtone work; the finiſhing above that, is of 
wood, and covered with lead. In this tower 
are eight bells, (with a ſet of chimes) whoſe 
tenor is four feet fix inches diameter. On the 
eaſt ſide of the tower is a dial, of near ten feet 
ſquare, with quarter jacks under it; and 
. the 


Co + 
the South fide are two figures ſtanding in niches ; 
the one repreſenting St. Thomas Becket, with 
his croſier, ſtaff, and mitre; the other the 
Virgin Mary, with our Saviour in her arms ; 
— is the arms of the cathedral church of 
arum. 


In the church are ſeats for the Mayor, Al- 
dermen, Juſtices, and others of the corpora- 
tion; and alfo ſeveral monuments erected to the 
family of Eyre. The perpetual cure of Saint 
Thomas is in the gift of the Dean and Chapeer, 
and ſupported by ſubſcription. 


The third parochial church is that of Saint 
Martin, the patronage of which belongs to Mr. 
Wyndham, and is alſo "OO ” lubſcrip- 


tion. 


Within two miles eaſt of Saliſbury, ſtand the 
ruins of the ancient palace of Clarendon, famous 
for the conſtitutions enacted there in the reign 
of Henry II. A. D. 1164. It is now vulgarly 
called King's Manor. Dr. Stukely informs us 
that this palace was built by King John, but he is 
greatly miſtaken, for the — —— of Claren- 
don are of an older date than his reign by 35 
years. And in the Pipe Rolls of Richard I. 
John's immediate predecedlor, we find „ Wiltes. 


« In cariago vini regis a Clarendon uſque- 
W oode- 
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«© Woodeſtoke 348. 4d.” For the carriage of 
the King” s wine from Clarendon to Wooditock. 


Henry III. . 5261. 16s. 5d. in ai | 
tions to this palace; and there is a remarkable 
circumſtance in the 39th Pipe Role of this 
King, which ſhews what ceconomy was followed 
in the Lay Architecture of theſe times; for 
while immenſe ſums were now expending on the 
magnificent Cathedral of Saliſbury, and while the 
roofs of that church were protected by lead, the 
King's palace was covered only with ſhingles, 
or a kind of wooden tiles. 


n Comp. News Foreſtæ. In triginta 
miliaribus ſcindularum faciand. et cariand. 
eaſdem uſque Clarendon ad domum Regis ibi- 
dem cooperiandam 61, et x marc. For making 
and carrying thirty thouſand ſhingles for the 
rooffing of the King's palace at Clarendon. 


In all probability, Henry ILL. with his 
court, attended the dedication of Saliſbury Ca- 
thedral from this * A. D. 1258. 


The Canons of Ivy church in this neigh- 
bourhood had penſions from this King for aſ- 
ſiſting in the royal chapel of Clarendon. Rot. 
Pip. 7. Wiltes. Et Canonicis de monaſterio 
Ederoſo miniſtrantibus in . de Clarendon 
| 35 os. 7d. i 

| A par- 


L 

A parliament was alſo ſummoned to meet 
here by Edward the ſecond, A. D. 1317, but 
the diſpute between the King and the Barons 


were then ſo violent, that nothing of moment 
was tranſacted. | 


As we hear no more of Clarendon from hiſ- 
tory, we may ſuppoſe that the palace began ſoon 
after to be neglected, and conſequently to de- 
cay, and we now ſee no more of its former 
pride, than a few flinty walls and large heaps 
of rubbiſh ruins, l | 


In that part of the ſuburbs of Saliſbury, cal- 
led Harnham, ſtood the college de Vaulx, built 
by Giles de Bridport, for the reception of poor 
ſcholars, who from thence went to Oxford, to 
take degrees. But this was diſſolved at the re- 
formation. Oppoſite is St. Nicholas's Hoſ- 
pital, where ſix poor men, and as many women, 
are maintained. In the city are two Hoſpitals ; 
Trinity was founded in the reign of Richard 
II. the Mayor, for the time being, is maſter ; 
and Mr. Froud's Hoſpital, which was built in 
1750, for ſix men and fix women, who are. 
allowed 3s. each weekly; the truſtees are fix 
gentlemen of Saliſbury. There are beſides three 

or four others. T | 


The city has one free grammar ſchool, and 
another is ſupported in the cloſe by the Dean 
and 


LT 
and Chapter, There are likewiſe boarding 
{ſchools for young ladies, where they receive the 
politeſt education. Neither are genteel amuſe- 
ments wanting, to render Saliſpury agreeable to 
the inhabitants and ſtrangers. There is a con- 
cert, and aſſembly, every week alternately; the 
room is elegant, and the company numerous 
and brilliant. We have an elegant Theatre in 
New-ſtreet, and are viſited by a company of 


players every year. 


ce We ſhall ſubjoin an account of ſome men 
cc who have done honor to the place of their 
<c nativity, and who were omitted in our Anti- 
ce quities of Saliſbury. 


« Mr. Francis Hyde, was born in this City, 
c and died Secretary to the Engliſh Embaſly at 
Venice; there being ſome reſemblance be- 
<« tween both places in the circumſtance of 
<c Canals, gave the Wits an handle for the fol- 
_ « lowing Epitaph. 


« Born in Ex 17% Venice, thou didſt die, 
c Dear friend! in the Italian Sali Mary. 


cc Walter Winterbourn, according to God- 
<c wyn, a, native of this city, entered into the 
Dominican order. He was a good poet and 
cc orator, an acute philoſopher, and a deep con- 
c troverſialiſt, which recommended N= for 
| 49 On- 
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© Confeſſor to Edward I. His eminence, and 
% the favour of this Prince recommended him 
< to the Cardinalate of St. Sabine. Going to 
4 Rome, to the election of Clement V. he died 
% at Genoa, and his Corps was brought to 
London, and interred, A. D. 1305. 


« Godwin, Chanter of Sarum, flouriſhed 

* about the year 1256. Bale informs us that 

<« he wrote many Works, particularly a book of 

„ Meditations, which he dedicated to Ranilda, 
<< an Anchoreſs. 
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« William Horeman, was born, ſays Bale, 
cc at New Sarum, and bred at Eton, from 
<« thence he removed to King's College, Cam- 
bridge. He was made Vice-Provoſt of Eton, 
„where he died, April 12, 1535. The Cata- 
<« Jogue of his works exhibited by Bale, juſtly 
ce intitles him to the character of the moſt uni- 
cc yerſal Scholar of his time. . 
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« Henry Lawes, ſon of Thomas Lawes, 

_ « Vicar-choral of the Cathedral of Sarum, was 

ce born in the Cloſe. Edward, Earl of Hertford 

„ being informed of his great genius for muſic, 
obtained him. from his father, and had him 
<« in{tructed at his own expence by a celebrated 
Italian, Giovanni Caperario. His excellence 
recommended him to Charles I. who made 
<« him one of his private band. On the break- 
| | ing 
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6c ing out of the civil war, General Gerrard 


ve him the place of Commiſſary, after 
6 3 he was ſhot at the ſiege of Cheſter. 


Waller compoſed the following elegant Poem 


c on him. 


E RS E makes Heroic virtue live; 

But you can life to verſes give. 
As when in open air we blow, 
The breath (tho' ſtrain'd) ſounds flat and bow; 
But if a trumpet take the blaſt, 
It lifts it high, and makes it laſt: 
So in your Airs our numbers dreſt, 
Make a ſhrill ſally ſrom the breaſt 
Of Npmphs, who ſinging what we pen'd, 
Our paſſions to themſelves commend ; 
While Love, victorious with thy art, 
Governs at once their voice, and heart. 


| You, by the help of tune, and time, 
Can make that ſong, which was but rhyme : 
Nov pleading, no man doubts the caule ; 
Or queſtions verſes ſet by LAWEs. 


As a church-window, thick with paint 
Lets in a light but dim, and faint: 
So others, with diviſion, hide 
The light of ſenſe, the Poet's pride: 
But you alone may truly boaſt 
That not a ſyllable is loſt : 


The 
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The writer's and the ſetter's ſkill 

At once the raviſh'd ears do fill. - 

Let thoſe which only warble long, 

And gargle in their throats a ſong, - 
Content themſelves with Ut, Re, Mi. 
Let words, and ſenſe, be ſet by thee. 


E __3ECT, 
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Of STONEHENGE. 


HIS celebrated piece of antiquity has 

been for many ages, and ſtill is, the 
admiration of thoſe who view it. Various con- 
Jectures have been formed, as to the authors, 
and the uſe of it; however, as Dr. Stukely has 
examined 1t with greater accuracy than others, 
his account is therefore to be more relied on. 
Inigo Jones ſurveyed it many years before the 
Doctor, and drew up a handſome account of it, 
making it a Roman Temple of the Tuſcan order. 
We ſhall give an abſtract of both, beginning 
with Jones's, and leave it with the reader to 
judge for himſelf. | 


Within a trench about 30 feet broad, and 
on a riſing ground, are placed huge ſtones in 
three circles, one within another, in the figure 
of a crown. From the plain it has three en- 
trances, the moſt conſiderable, lying north-eaſt ; 
on each of which were raiſed, on the outſide of 
the trench, two ſtones gatewiſe; parallel where- 
unto, on the inſide, were two others of leſs pro- 
portion. The outyard circle is about an / oO 
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feet diameter; the ſtones of it very large; four 
yards in height, two in breadth, and one in thick- 
neſs. Two yards and a half within this circle, 
is a range of leſſer ſtones. Three yards further 
is the principal part of the work, called the cell, 
of an irregular figure, made up of two rows of 
ſtones ; the upright ones in height are Fenty 
feet, in breadth two yards, and in thickneſs 
one yard. "Theſe are coupled to top by large 
tranſom ſtones, like architraves, which are 
ſeven feet long, and about three and a half 
thick. Within this, was alſo another range of 
leſſer pyramidal ſtones, of about fix feet in 
height; and in the inmoſt part of the cell, 
Mr. Jones obſerved a ſtone lying towards the 
Eaft, four feet broad, and ſixteen long, ſuppoſed 
to be the altar ſtone, 


When Dr. Stukely came to view Stonehenge, 
he could not find the number of ſtones men- 
tioned by others. This may be true; for many 
people are filly enough to look on the ſtones as 
fictitious, and often break off large pieces ta 
prove it: this, and induſtry of country-people 
in carrying them away for building, has greatly 
diminiſhed their number; notwithſtandi | 
the injuries Stonehenge has received, the Doctor 
beheld it with rapture ; - the greatneſs of the 
Contour, the dark parts of the ponderous im- 
poſts over one's head, the chaſms of ſky between 
the jambs of the cell, * odd conſtruction . 
F | | 2 | t 
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the whole, and the magnitude of every part, 
firike you, ſays he, into an extatic reverie, 
which none can deſcribe, and they only can be 
ſenſible of, that feel it. He thus determines the 
the meaſure uſed in this work. Take a ſtaff 10 
feet 4 inches and three quarters long, divide 
it into fix equal parts, theſe are palms, the 
original meaſure. The founders intention was 
to form a circle, whoſe diameter was to be 60 
cubits. Accordingly each ſtone was to be 4 
<ubits broad, and each interval 2 cubits. Now 30 
times 4 cubits is twice 60, and 3o times 2 cubits 
is 60; ſo that thrice 60 cubits completes a circle, 
whoſe diameter is 60 cubits. Thus a ſtone and 
an interval, in the outward circle, make three 
fquares, two allotted to the ſtone; one to the 
interval : 'This general deſign may be ſeen in 
the ſeven ſtones now remaining at the grand en- 
trance. The ſtones of the outward circle are 
4 cubits broad, 2 thick, and q high; on the 
top of every two of them, are placed headitones, 
as impoſts, or cornices : Theſe impoſts are 6 
cubits long, 2 broad, and 1 and a half high; 
the uprights diminiſh a little every way, ſo as 
at the top to be but 3 cubits and a half broad, 
whereby the impoſts project over the uprights, 
both within and without. In its perfection, 
the outward circle conſiſted of 60 ſtones, viz. 
30 uprights, and 30 impoſts ; of theſe, 17 up- 
rights are left ſtanding, II contiguous to the 
grand entrance, and 5 impoſts upon them; 
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another upright leans on a ftone of the inner 
circle, There are {1x more lying on the ground, 
whole, or in pieces; there is but 1 impoſt more 
in its proper place, and but 2 more lying on the 
ground; ſo that 22 are carried away by rude and 
facrilegious hands. Five cubits inwards, there 
is another circle of leſſer ſtones. The ſtones of 
this are truly parallelograms; their proportion 


is 2 cubits broad, 1 thick, and 4 and a half 


high, and were 40 in number. But 19 are left, 
11 ſtanding in ſitu; the walk between theſe 2 
circles is 300 paces in circumference. 


Having paſſed the ſecond circle, you behold 
the Cell, or Aditum, which is an ellipſis. It 
is compoſed of trilithons, two uprights, and one 
impoſt; they are five in number, and ſtill remain. 
Each trilithon ſtands independent of its heigh- 
bour ; they alſo diminiſh to the top, which takes 

off from their weight. The tenons, or mor- 
_ toiſes are particularly formed, being about ten 
inches and a half in diameter, and reſembling 
balf an egg, rather than an hemiſphere, and ſo 
effectually keep both uprights, and impoſts, 
from luxations. Lord Winchelſea, and the 


Doctor took a walk upon one of theſe trilithons, - 


but it was thought a frightful ſituation. 


The whole number of ſtones is thus compu- 
ted: the great oval conſiſted of ten uprights, 
the inner, with the altar, of twenty, the great 

2 circle 
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circle of 30, the inner of 40. Theſe, with 5 
impoſts of the great oval, 30 of the great cir- 
cle, and ſome more broken and ſcattered, com- 
leated the temple, making in all 140 ſtones. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. a tin tablet was 
found here, inſcribed with ſtrange characters : 
this was loſt, which if underſtood, might have 


_ diſcovered ſomething very curious. 


Dr. Stukely obſerved, half a mile north of 
Stonehenge, and acroſs the Valley, a hippo- 
drome, or horfe-courſe ; it is included between 
two. ditches running parallel Eaſt and Weſt; 
they are 350 feet aſunder: it is 100,000 feet 
Jong. The barrows round this monument are 
numerous and remarkable, being generally bell 
fathion ; yet is there great variety in their dia- 
meters, and their manner of compoſition. FTheſe 
were fingle ſepulchres, as appeared from man 
that were opened. On the Weſt fide of one 
was an entire ſegment, made from center to cir- 
cumference ; it was good earth quite through, 
except a coat of chalk, of about two feet thick, 
covering it quite' over, under the turf, Hence 
appears the manner of making theſe barrows, 
which was to dig up the turf for a great ways 
round, till the barrow was brought to its in- 
tended bulk; then with the chalk dug out of the 
ſurrounding ditch, they powdered it all over. 
At the center was found a ſkeleton perfect, of a 
reaſonable ſize, and with the head lying eh 
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ward. On opening a double barrow, the com- 
poſition was thus; after the turf was taken off, 
there appeared a layer of chalk, and then fine 
garden mould. About 3 feet below the ſurface, 
was a layer of flints, humouring the convexity 
of the barrow: this being a foot thick, reſted 
on a layer of ſoft mould, in which was incloſed 
an urn, full of bones. The urn was of un- 
baked clay, of a dark reddiſh colour, and 
crumbled into ſmall pieces. It had been rudely 
wrought, with ſmall mouldings round the verge, 
and other circular channels on the outſide. 
The bones had been burnt; the collar-bone, 


and one ſide of the under jaw, were entire; | 


there was a large quantity of female ornaments 
mixt with the bones, as beads of divers colours, 
many of them amber, with holes to ſtring them; 
and my of the button ſort were covered with 


Having now given an account of this curious 
fragment of Britiſh antiquity, we ſhall inthe 
next ſection proceed to a deſcription of Ambreſ- 
bury, Wilton, Longford, Fonthill, and War- 
dour, the elegant ſeats of the Duke of Queenſ- 
berry, the Larls of Pembroke, and Radnor, 
William Beckford, Eſq. and Lord Arundell. 
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SECT. v. 


4 Deſcription of AMBRESBURY, 
WILTON, LonGroRDd, FoNT- 
HILL, and WARDOUR. 


D R. Stukely thinks it probable, the town 
of Ambreſbury took its name from its 
vicinity to Stonehenge, which was originally 
called Ambres, or Main Ambres; which, he 
tells us ſignified anointed, or conſecrated ſtones. 
Let this be as it will, Elfrida, to expiate the 
murder of Edward the confeſſor, founded a 
monaſtery here, in 980. In the reign of Hen 

IL. 1177, the nuns were expelled for incon- 
tinence, and others from Font Everand, in 
Normandy, introduced in their ſtead ; it con- 
tinued in a flouriſhing ſtate till the reformation, 
when it ſhared the fate of the other monaſtic 


inſtitutions. | 


The town is pleaſantly fituated upon the 
river Avon: it has the appearance of antiquity, 
and ſome good Inns, much frequented by thoſe 
who go to ſee Stonehenge, or the Duke's houſe 
and gardens. This ſeat was deſigned by Inigo 
Jones, and finiſhed by his ſcholar Webb. There 


are 
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are many fine improvements made in the gar- 
dens, which are very beautiful; through them 
the Avon ſweetly meanders. Over this river is 
built a bridge, with a delightful room in the 
Chineſe taſte. Here in this happy retreat, the 
late Duke and Dutcheſs of Queenſberry paſſed 
their time in that calmneſs and innocence, which 
alone conſtitute true felicity; while others, of 
leſs abilities and virtue, were eager after places 
and penſions, the Duke was dealing out his 
beneficence to the indigent ; and his noble con- 
ſort rivalling him in acts of humanity. This 
illuſtrious pair patronized the modeſt Gay, and 
at laſt paid a ſingular regard to his memory in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. On this occaſion, ſays 


Pope, Fx 


_ Bleſt be the great! for thoſe they take away, 
And thoſe they leave me for they left me Gay; 
Left me to ſee neglected genius bloom, 
Neglected die ! and tell it on his tomb; 

Of all thy blameleſs life the ſole return | 
My verſe, and Queenſb'ry weeping o'er thy urn. 


 _ Longford Caſtle, the feat of the Earl of 
Radnor, was formerly a place of ſome ſtrength, 
the only approach to it having been by a draw- 
bridge over a deep mote ſupplied by an inlet 
from the river Avon, on the banks of which it 
is ſituated. It was built by the Marchioneſs 
Dowager of Northampton, and was occaſionally 


Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth's reſidence, when ſhe took the 
diverſion of hunting in the adjoining park of 
Clarendon. | 


In the civil war it was a garriſon for the king, 
and ſurrendered upon articles to Oliver Crom- 
well, as appears by his letter on that occaſion 
to ſpeaker Lenthall, publiſhed by order of the 
Houſe of Commons. It has ſince undergone fo 
many and great alterations, that nothing almoſt 
remains but its form, which is very ſingular, 
being a triangle flanked with large circular 
towers incloſing a court of ſimilar ſhape, an- 

gled by three turrets: containing ſtone ſtair caſes. 
The apartments are commodious, though not 
large, elegantly fitted up, and furniſhed. The 
pictures are numerous, and (we may ſay) ſhew 
the judgment of the collectors: for ſome of the 
firſt and moit admired productions of the cele- 
brated ſchools of painting are to be here ſeen. 
Among which it is unneceſſary to point out to 
the Connoifleur, the Morning and Evening of 
Claude Lorain ; the Paſſage of the Red Sea, and 
the Adoration of the Golden Calf, by Nicolas 
Pouſſin; St. Sebaſtian, the joint performance 
of Machael Angelo, and Sebeſtiano del Piombo, 
or the Holy Family, by Ludovico Carrachi. A 
moſt perfect piece of ſculpture in ſteel has been 
lately added to this collection; a Chair executed 
at, and preſented to the emperor Rodolphus the 
ſecond, by the City of Augſburgh, about two 


hun- 
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hundred years fince; it contains the Unity of 
the Roman Empire from its riſe, after the deſ- 
truction of Troy, through a long ſucceſſion of 


ages in a great number of compartments in 


miniature, of wonderful accuracy and execu- 
tion, the great part of which are eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the claſſic ſpectator. It was 
placed by the Emperor at Prague, where it re- 
mained till the ſiege, and ſacking of that city in 
the laſt century; it is in high preſervation, 
and a very ſtriking inſtance of the perfection in 
fo early times of an art, for which the inhabi- 
tants of Augſburgh are noticed by hiſtorians 
as ſtill remarkable. The gardens and park are 
laid out in the modern taſte, and afford man 

pleaſing ſcenes, being well wooded, and watered. 


Wilton Houfe, belonging to the Earls of 
Pembroke, is well known through Europe, to 
every Connoifleur in the polite arts. The fur- 
niture is the richeſt that could be procured, be- 
ing the productions of the greateſt geniuſes in 
fculpture and painting. The houſe was begun 
in the reign of Henry VIII. upon the ruins of 
a ſupprefled monaſtery : the great quadrangle 
was finiſhed in that of Edward VI. and Hans 
Holbein deſigned the porch. The hall fide be- 
ing burnt down about ſixty years ago, was re- 
duilt ſumptuouſiy. 


In the court, before the front, ſtands a co- 
lum of white Egyptian granite, with a ſtatue of 
Venus 
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Venus on the top of it; extremely fine, and 
wotthy attention. It is the ſame that was ſet 
up- before the temple of Venus Genetrix, by 
Julius Cæſar. In one of the niches of a pedeſ- 
tal in the inner court, is a ſtatue of Venus 
picking a thorn out of her foot; the turn of 
the body is inimitable, and the expreſſion of 
pain in her countenance, fine, The hall is 50 
feet by 28, and contains a vaſt profuſion of 
ſtatues, buſtos, and baſſo relievos. Here are 
beautiful copies of Venus de Medicis, and 
Apollo Belvidere, by Wilton; this artiſt has 
omitted the cupids belonging to the firſt. Alſo 
a Faun dancing a child upon her foot. The 
garden of the Heſperides, in Greek moſaic taſ- 
ſelated work. Venus riding on the ſea in a 
couch-ſhell, drawn by two dolphins, and at- 
tended by cupids ; ; In the clouds, is her chariot 
and doves. 


The tomb of Epaphroditus. 


In the old billiard room, is a ſtatue of Bac- 
chus adorned with poppies ; he has a cup in his 
hand. The ſtatues of Marcus Antonius the 
orator, and of Venus. 


In the white marble table room, ſo called 
from a table 10 feet 8 inches long, 4 feet 6 in- 
ches wide, and 4 inches thick, is a curious ſta- 
tue of Iſis, with the lotus on her head. This 

goddeſs 


. 


goddeſs invented the manner of making bread: 
the lotus is farinaceous, and was uſed originally 
in Egypt for that purpoſe. 


In the new dining room, are ſome excellent 
paintings by Michael Angelo, Rembrant, and 
Roſa di "Tivoli, Vandyke, and Salvator Roſa. 


In the billiard room, and hunting room, are 
a great number of buſtos and ſtatues. 


In the cube r room, is a fine jaſper agate table, 
and on it a nuptial vaſe, exhibiting the whole 
ceremony of a Greek wedding. 


On a marble table, from Mount Edgecumbe 
in Cornwall, is an ancient Greek altar of Bacchus. 


Vandyke has exhauſted the powers of his 


pencil in portraits of Mrs. Eillegrew, and Mrs. 


Morton, two of the beauties of the court of 
Charles II. Here are ſeveral pictures of the 
Pembroke family by Lely and Kneller; and 
the bottom pannels of this room repreſent the 
hiſtory of Pembroke” 8 — by Signior 


Tomaſo. 


In the great room, is the G family 
picture of the Pembrokes, conſiſting of ten 
whole lengths, by Vandyke: it is a perfect 
{chool of this Painter. Here are two large pier- 

| glaſſes, 
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glaſſes; a red Egyptian granite table, and one 
of Japis lazuli. 11 e ; 


In the collonade room 1s the deſcent from the 
croſs, by Albert Durer: it is one of the very 
fineſt pieces in this collection: it conſiſts of 
eleven figures of moſt capital expreſſion. The 
bloody body of Chriſt is wonderfully painted. 
Leda and the ſwan, by Leonardo da Vinci, has 
great merit, Leda is ſtanding upright, and 
careleſsly embracing Jove in the form of a ſwan : 
he looks amorouſly at her, and ſhe with great 
complacency, fixes her eyes on Caſtor, Pollux, 
and Clytemneſtra, who are juſt hatched and 
imiling. | 


In the corner room, and the cloſet Wind it, 
are many admirable paintings by the beſt maſters. 


In the ſtone hall is a frieze, repreſenting, in 

alto relivo, the ſtory of Niobe, and her children. 
Another relievo ſhew that ancient manner 

of writing among the Greeks, in the infancy 
of the art, called Bouſtrophedon. 


A drunken Silenus in relievo: Agle is paint- 


1 ing his face with a mulberry. 


Cleopatra with the aſp, in a covered vaſe. 
i OI „„ 
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The black marble table room, ſo called from 
a table 11 feet, q inches long, 4 feet 2 inches 
wide, and four inches thick. Here are ſome 
good paintings, as, Caliita bathing, by Peſchi : 
Jephthah's vow, ſeven figures, by Flaminio 
Tori. Venus leading cupid, by Aleſſandro 
Veroneſe. A ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, by Schee- 
makers. The lines on the ſcroll are, 


Life's but a walking ſhadow, 
a poor player; 
Who ſtruts and frets his hour 
. - upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more. 


In "Wo Herbert's FIR room, is a bifrons, 
of Cecrops and his wife, A GP "_ Wether 


Cignani. 


Hagar looking on the Angel; on 9 by 
- | 


A batthe- piece, by Lacatelt, 


In the little lobby, is a curiqus model of a ſe- 
venty-gun ſhip, called the old ed HE Court. 


In the bugle room are ſeveral buſtos. 
We muſt not omit the garden front, which 


is 194 feet long, n eſteemed one of = 
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beſt pieces of architecture, by Inigo Jones. 
The Collection of medals belonging to this fa- 
mily, is of prodigious value, and contains com- 
plete ſeries of almoſt every ancient nation, in 
gold, filver, copper, and mixt metals. They 
are not at Wilton, but repoſited in the bank of 
England. They have been engraved, and make 
a thick quarto, publiſned by Robſon. 


It would be incompatible with the narrow li- 
mits of this Guide, to be more particular in 
recounting the antiquities and curioſities of this 
palace; eſpecially as a very excellent account, 
illuſtrated with 25 beautiful plates, engraven 
by Greſſe, has been lately publiſhed, and ſold 
by Mr. Eaſton, in Saliſbury, in a manner 
which has received the approbation of the beſt 
Connoiſſeurs. | e 


Mr. Beckford's ſeat at Fonthill, is an ob- 
ject worthy the attention of a curious traveller. 
A few years ago the houſe was, by an acciden- 
tal fire burnt down in three hours; all the rich 
furniture was conſumed, and an organ, valued 
at five thouſand pounds; the whole loſs was 
eſtimated at thirty thouſand pounds, and only 
ſix thouſand were inſureq;· 5 2 oe 


However, it has ſince leon rebuilt in an 
elegant taſte; the ſurrounding plantations are 
very beautiful, and the gardens well laid out. 

po Lord 
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Lord Arundell has lately finiſhed, under the 
direction af Mr. Payne, a moſt magnificent 
palace at Wardour, about half a mile diſtant 
from the ruins of the old caſtle. In point of 
grandeur, and beauty of ſituation, it is ſcarcely 
to be equalled by any in this iſland, 


The ftair-caſe riſes in the center of the houſe 
from an octagon of 45 feet in diameter, and is 
enlightened by a noble ſky-light dome. This 
ſtair- caſe is, perhaps, the hneſt in Europe. 


8 EO T. VI. 
O the SALISBURY INFIRMARY. 


IME foundation of the Saliſbury Infirmary; 

F was a bequeſt of 5ool. left by the late 
Lord Feverſham, to the firſt public charity of 
this kind, that ſhould be ſet on foot in the 
county of Wilts, The nobility and gentry 


gave every poſſible encouragement to ſo laudable 


a ſcheme, and the ſubſcriptions aroſe, in a ſhort 
time, to a conſiderable ſum. A temporary In- 


firmary was opened in Fiſherton, where num- 


bers have been daily relieved; and a new one is 
now built not far from it. There is no friend 
to humanity, but ought to encourage this exten- 
five charity; the pleaſing reflection of having 


it in one's power, at a {mall expence, of having 


numbers of poor, indigent perſons cured, muſt 
be very great to a good mind : pariſhes parti- 
cularly ought to ſubſcribe, as thereby their ſick 
poor will more ſpeedily and more eff 

healed, than they poſſibly can at home. The 
following rules relating to ſubſcribers, and pa- 


tients, are neceſſary to be generally known. 


ctually be 5 


L & 3 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

A benefactor of 20l. or an annual fubſcriber 
of one guinea, may recommend one in- patient 
in the year, and no more; but out- patients 2s 
many as they pleaſe. A benefactor of 50l. or 
an annual ſubſcriber of two guineas, ſhall, in 
a year, recommend two in- patients. But an 
annual. ſubſcriber of five guineas, ſhall recom- 
mend as many in-patients, in the year, as he 
pleaſes, provided he has but two in the infir- 
mary at once. Any perſon from home, may | 
depute another to recommend in his ftead. 
Every ſubſcriber not living in, or near Saliſbury, 
18 ling to name {ome inhabitant of that City, 
to pay his ſubſcription. All ſubſcriptions, at 
whatever time made, are deemed to commence 
from the firſt of September. Recommendations 
from ſubſcribers in Arrear, are not received. 


PATIENT Ss. 


Patients recommended from diſtant parts, are 
to bring a ſhort ſtate of their caſe, drawn up b 
ſome phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary, (po 
paid.) No woman big with child, no child 
under ſeven years old, except in extraordinary 
caſes, ſuch as fractures, ſtone z or where couch- 
ing, trepanning, amputation, or other opera- 
tions are neceſſary to be performed in the infir- 
mary; none 8 their ſenſes, ſuſpected 
5 | 2 to 
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to have the ſmall-pox, itch, ulcers in the legs, 
cancers, conſumptions, dropſies, epilepſies, are 
received as in- patients. No ſoldier to be ad- 
mitted as an in- patient, until his officer has 
engaged to pay his ſubſiſtance money; except 
ſoldiers on furlough. 


| | i | 

Patients are diſcharged, and admitted every 
Saturday, between the hours of 11 and 1 o'clock; 
none are admitted after 12 o'clock, nor can be 
after one, becauſe the committee is then ad- 
journed. Here follow the forms of recom- 
mending a patient, or deputing another to re- 
commend, during abſence. _ 


SALISBURY INFIRMARY. 
| Day of I7 
Gentlemen, pe 
I recommend to your examination, A. B. of 
the pariſh of who, I am well ſatisfied, 
is a real object of charity, and deſtitute of friends 
to procure advice and medicines, and I deſire 
: may be admitted an Patient of the 
Saliſbury Infirmary, if there are no circumſtances 
in Caſe prohibited by the rules of the ſociety. 
J am Gentlemen, 
: Your humble Servant, 
To - Secretary | 
—_ 
Diſtemper.. 
How long ill. | 
- Form 


L 3 
Form of DeeUTATION. 
To the Governors of the Saliſbury Infirmary. 
Day of 17 
Gentlemen, 

I hereby authorize A. B. to recommend Pa- 
tients for me, and in my right, during my ab- 
ſence from home; and unleſs any recommenda- 
tion of his, in my name, ſhall happen to be 
precluded by one ſigned by myſelf; or by my 
revocation of this, or ſhould be inconſiſtent 


with the rules, I defire it may be accepted, as 
if it came immediately from me. 


He who 1s thus deputed, is to recommend 
Patients in this form. ; 


| Day of 1 
Gentlemen, : 4 
I recommend to your examination 
of the pariſh of who I am well ſatisfied 
is a real object of charity, and deſtitute of 
friends to procure advice and medicines; and 
I defire may be admitted an Patient of 
the Saliſbury Infirmary, if their be no circum- 
ſtances in caſe prohibited by the rules of 
the Society. I ſend this for, and in the right 
of A. B. Eſq. (who is abſent from home) 
purſuantꝰ to the authority by him given to me, 


Gentlemen, 
Your humble Servant, 
C123 
1 No 


"mm 

No ſecurity- money is required by the gover- 
nors of the Infirmary, either for the removal of 
diſtant in-patients,. or for burial in caſe of death : 
but it is expected, that the friends of ſuch pati- 
ents as die in the Infirmary, or the officers of 
the parifhes, to which they belong, will either 
remove the corpſe, or defray the expences at- 
tending the funeral, if buried by the fociety ; 
which. expences are ſg contrived, as not to ex- 
ceed half a guinea. But in caſe ſuch patients, 
as live at a diftance, are not removed on their 
difcharge after due notice given, an order will 
be made to ſend them home at the pariſh ex- 

nce, if their relations cannot afford to pay it. 
Each patient is to be ſent with a proper change 
of linen. | 


| $ECT, 


S EOF. VIE 


An Account of the Days and 
Hours of the POST coming in, 
and going out of SALISBURY. 


Comes in from London, through 


Stains J Sunday, Wedneſday, and 
Hertford Bridge. Friday, about. Ten 
Baſingſtoke at Night. 

Andover 2 


Comes in frem Loxpon, through _ 


Petersfield . Tueſday, Thurſday, and 
Alresford Saturday, about Twelve 
Wincheſter at Night. | 
Romſey. | Sh ' # 


: HE 
* = U o 
. 1 
* \ Hs 
„ 1 
HY 


{2V. 3 


Comes in from BRISs TOL, through 


Bath ? 
Bradford ” b 
Trowbridge Monday, about Seven at Cr 
Devizes | Night; Wedneſday, 
Weſtbu 1 and Friday, about 
— er = Three in the After- 

eyte | Noon. 
Welle 3 14 
Shepton-Mallet 


Frome, &c. &. J 


Comes in from 


Portſmouth ? 
Goſport 11 


Iſle of White 


Guernſey = | —_ Wedneſday, and 
Jerſey ; 7 Friday, at Six in the 
Southampton Evening. 
New Foreſt | | ; 
Wincheſter | 

J 


Romſey 


L 33 3 
| Comes in from 
Poole | 


Winborne Sunday, and Tueſday, at 
Cranborne Eleven in the Morning; 
Chriſtchurch and Wedneſday, at Se- 
Ringwood ven in the Evening. 
Fordingbridge 
Comes in from 

Cornwall Sunday, Tueſday, and 
Devonſhire ( TFhurſday, at Eleven 
Somerſet in the Morning. | 
Dorſet | 


Comes in from 


Weymouth Monday, Wedneſday, and. 
Dorcheſter 0 Friday, at Five in 
Blandford the Morning. ; 


8 


1 ——— 


Goes out to Lonpon, through 


Andover Sunday, Tueſday, and 


Baſingſtoke Thurſday, at Eleven 
era Bridge in the Morning, | 
tains ; 


Goes 


(747 
Goes out to. > LONDON, through 


Romſey Sunday, Tueſday, and 
Wincheſter Thurſday, at Ten at 
Alresford Night. | 

Petersfield 


** PIE lt. ai. a ih... MC. - 


| Goes out to 
Heyteſbury 
Weſtbury | 
Devizes 
Marlborough | | 
Trowbridge ' | 
Bradford "9" Th | Ten at Night; 
Bath [ Wedneſday, and Friday, 


Briſtol at. Five in the Evening. 
Warminſter 


Frome 
Shepton-Mallet | 
— & c. K. J 


—_ * „ < oY 


| 
1 


15 0 out to 


Romſey 
Wincheſter 
New Foreſt * 


Southampton Sunday, Fuckday, and 
Guernſey Thurſday, at Eleven 


* 
erſey in the 
ſle of White | 

J 


Goſport 
Portſmouth 


Goes 


1 * 1 
Goes out to 


Cornwall . 
Devonſhire Ent Wedneſday, and: 
Somerſet js Friday, Ten at light ; 4 
Dorſet \. 8 fooner, if the Lon- 
Fordingbridge don Mail is arrived. 
Ringwood 9 

# 


Chriſtchurch. 


Goes out to 


Blandford Tueſday, Thurſday, and- 
Dorcheſter Saturday, at Ten at 
Weymouth. Night.. | 


N Letters for Wells, W Shepton-Mallet, oa. 
Bridgewater, &c, are ſent Sunday Mornings by the Way of 
Andover :—And Letters for Poole, Winborne, and Ringwood, 
are {ent Tueſday and Thurſday Mornings, by the Way of. 
Wincheſter, 


* 


= their Ware-houſe in Milford Street, oppoſite 
| the 


1 


— 2+ BE . = WA 
ns — 


A Lift of all the STAGE COACHES, 
and CARRIERS; with the Places 
where they Inn, and the Days they ſet out 
from SALISBURY : alphabetically digeſted. 


Andover Carrier. 


ARRANT, comes to the Woolpack, 
| Monday Night : Returns Tueſday Morn- 
ing at 10 o'Clock. 


| | Ameſbury. 
Cove, comes to the Woolpack, Tueſday, 


Thurſday and Saturday Mornings: Returns 
the ſame Days at Noon. | 


- 


Hayter, comes to the Chough Saturday Morn- 
ing : Returns the ſame Day at Noon. 
Boyton, Codfard, and Stockton. 


Alford, comes to the King's Head, Tueſday 
Morning: Returns the fame Day at 1 o'Clock. 


Bath, Briſtol, and. Devizes. © 
Bleeck and Co. by way of Warminſter, from 


E 
the Red Lion, Tueſday, Thurſday and Satur- 
day Mornings: Returns Monday, Wedneſday 

and Friday Evenings. 


Hayward, by way of Devizes, comes to the 
Cart-Wheel, Monday Evening: Returns Tueſ- 
day Morning at 11 o' Clock. 


Maton, comes to the Goat every Friday 
Morning from the Devizes: Returns Saturday. 


5 Bath Machine. | | 
From the Red Lion, every Morning: at 8 
o'Clock, 


A Diligence from the Maidenhead, Monday, 
Wedneſday and Friday Mornings at 11 o'Clock: 
Returns Tueſday, Thurſday and Saturday. 


Bulford, Durrington, and Everley. 
 Maton, comes to the 2 Tueſday and 
Saturday: Returns the ſame Days at Noon. 
is Broughton. | 
Bear, comes to the Three Tuns, Monday: 

Returns Tueſday Morning. | 
Blandford, Wareham, and Corfe-Cafile, 
Brown, comes to the Croſs-Keys, Monday 


Evening: Returns Tueſday Morning at 11 
fs 


Harvey, 


1 
Harvey, comes to the Goat, Tueſday Morn- 
ing: Returns Wedneſday Morning early. 


Cretuterne, Chard, &c. 


A WWoodeott, comes to the Cart-Wheel, Tueſ- 
day Evening: Returns Wedneſday Morning 
at 11 O'Clock. 


Cranborne. 


1 comes to the Goat, Tueſday . 
Saturday Mornings: Returns the ſame Days at 
Noon. ; 


Chriſtchurch. 


Whither, comes to the Goat, Tueſday Even- 
ing: Returns Wedneſday at 1 o'Clock. 


| Donhead, Wardour and Shafteſdury. 
Short, comes to the Chongh, Tueſday and 


D riday Mornings: Returns the ſame Days at 
Noon. | 


Dorcheſter, W and Plymouth. 
Ruſſell, from the Goat for London, Sunday 
Night, Monday Morning, Wedneſday and 
Thurſday Evenings : Returns Tueſday Night, 


Wedneſday path Thurſday and Saturday 
Mornings. Goes for Exeter, Phpaonth, &. 


Tueſday, Wedneſday and — Nights, 
and Saturday Morning. 


Dor- 


121 
Dorcheſter, Exeter and Plymouth. 


Lig, from the Maidenhead, for London, 
Monday, Wedneſday and Thurſda 1 7 
o' Clock in the Evening: Returns 7 ueſda 
Wedneſday and Friday at 10 o'Clock in ri 
Morning. Goes for Exeter at 11 o'Clock 
the ſame Morning. | 


Exeter Coach for London, 


Comes to the White Hart, every Afternoon 
about 3 o'Clock ; gets to Blandford the _ 
Evening, and to Exeter the next Da : 
turns from Exeter every Evening, a wr þ Bagg gets to 
London the next Day. 


F. vrdingbridge. 


=O from Milford Street, Tueſday Morn- 
ing : Returns the ſame Evening. 


Goſport Coach. 


Comes to the White Hart, Monday and 
. Thurſday Evenings: Returns Tueſday and 

Friday Mornings at 6 o'Clock, by way: of 
Southampton. | | 


Londen, 


Saliſbury „Machine, from the Red Lion every | 
Night, Tn Saturday, at 10 o'Clock : Re- 
turns from London every Evening. — 
A 1. : 


„„ 


A Diligence, to carry three Paſſengers, at 
Three- Pence per Mile, from the White Hart, 
every Morning at 6 O'Clock. 


London and Exeter Poſt Conch, in two 


Days, comes to the White Hart, every Morn- 


ing about 11 o'Clock; gets to Blandford that 
Evening, and to Exeter the next Day : Re- 
turns from Exeter every Night. 


White and Tanner, from Milford Street, by 
way of Stockbridge, Sunday, Tueſday and 
'Thurſday, at 8 o'Clock in the Evening : Re- 
turns Tueſday, Thurſday and Saturday Morn- 
ings early, from the Angel, Fleet-Market, 
London. | | 


| Ludgerſhall, Tidworth, &c. 
| Eqdwaris, comes to the White Horſe, in 


Caſtle-Street, Tueſday and Saturday Mornings: 


Returns the ſame Days at Noon. 


| Marlborough. 


George, comes to the Chough Monday Even- 
ing: Returns Tueſday Morning at ꝙ o' Clock. 


Phelps, comes to the Goat Monday Even- 
ing: Returns Tueſday Morning at 8 O'Clock, 
by Manningford, Wilcott, Milton, Alton, 
e, Ke. * 
5 Nether- 


| 


( 35 I 
Netherhaven, Uphaven, and Haxon, 


Buckland, comes to the Chough, Tueſday 
Morning : Returns the ſame Day at Noon. 


Oxford. 


Gibbons, from the Sun in Fiſherton, Tueſday: 
Morning at 6 o'Clock : Returns Friday Even- 
ing. | | 


Ringwood, Poole, and WWinborne. 


Whicher, comes to the Goat, Tueſday Even- 
ing : Returns Wedneſday, at 1 o'Clock. 


Morgan, comes to the Red Lion, Wedneſ- 


day Morning, at 7 o'Clock : Returns the ſame 
Morning at Twelve. 


Romſey, Southampton, Goſport, &c. 


Hayter, from the Shoulder of Mutton, every 

Sunday and Tueſday Evenings, at 6 o'Clock : 

Returns Monday and Thurſday at Ten at 
Night. 1 5 


A Caravan from the Shoulder of Mutton, 
to Southampton, by way of Romſey, every 
Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday Mornings 
at 5 o'Clock: Returns the ſame Evening. 


Shafteſbury, 2 
Short, comes to the Chough, Monday and 


Thurſday Evenings: Returns Tueſday and 
Friday, at 12 o'Clock, | 


1 


Grey, | 


| 
| 


= 


12 ] 


Grey, comes to the Maidenhead, * 
Morning: n the ſame Day at Noon. 


Pinhorn, comes to the Roſe, Tueſday, Thurſ- 


day and Saturday * Returns the ſame 
Days at 3 0 Clock. 


Stockbridge and Wincheſter, 


Leach, comes to the Black-Horſe, Monday 
and Thurſday Evenings : Returns Tueſday and 
Friday Mornings, at 10 © Clock. 


Semley. 


ifs comes to the Maidenhead, Tueſday a nd 
Th Mornings: Returns the ſame Days 


at Noon, 
Tilhbead. 


Strong, comes to the Sun in Fiſherton, Tueſ- 
day Morning at 11 o'Clock : Returns the ſame 
Evening. 

Taunton Coach, 


Comes to the Antelope every Monday, 


Wedneſday and Friday Nights: Returns Tueſ- 


day, Thurſday and Saturday Mornings early. 


Tallop, Amport, Sarſon, &c. 


Barton, comes to the Six Bells, Tueſday 
Morning: Returns the ſame Day at 1 o'Clock. 


22 


| | ay 
Wincanton, Meer, Yeovil, &c. 
Andrews, comes to the Angel in Fiſherton, 


Monday and Wedneſday Night: Returns Tueſ- 
day and Thurſday Mornings early. 


Wilton. | f 
. Penny, comes to the Saracen's Head, Tueſ- 
day, Thurſday and Saturday at 10 O'Clock in 


the Morning: Returns the ſame Days at Two 
in the Afternoon. ok 


{The following Copper. Plate PrINTS, 
F curiouſly engraved, are Sold by E. 
EasTon, Bookſeller, High- TI 
bur, VIZ, 


- Beautiful North- Kalt Perſpe live View 
of the Cathedral Church pe? Cloſe of 
{ Saliſbury. 
. N. B. The Size of the Print is twenty-two | 
Inches and a Half, by ſeventeen, Price 28. 6d, 


. 


„ 


II. A curious Print, eighteen Inches long, 
5 and eleven wide, (dedicated to the late Ear] of 
EPEMBROEE) of a very antient Baſſo-Reli- 
evo, among the Antiquities of WIL TON HovusE, 
F brought from Smyrna in Greece, which repre- 
ents Mantheus the Son of thus, giving thanks 
to Jupiter, &c. | Price 1s. The Baſſo Riva, 
1 : of which the above Print is an exact Copy, 
is a Grecian Sculpture, in white Marble, of 
great Antiquity, Lig much eltcemed by the 
5 cur ious. 


wp III. A large Print, near * Feet 3 of 
* the Eaſt Front of the magnificent Organ in 
| Saliſbury Cathedral, ons to the Scale, Price 
1 . 6d. ; 


Iv. A Plan of St. Thomas Church, in the 23 
of New Sarum : Exactly taken by J oha Ds 
. 1 Is. 6d. L „ 
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